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Command  accountability  seen 
as  key  to  corruption  control 


NYC’s  18,000  cops  may  strike 
on  June  30  in  contract  flap 


A Federally-funded  study  of  urban 
police  corruption  has  found  that  organized 
corruption  can  be  controlled  through  such 
“reform”  strategics  as  creating  an  atmos- 
phere of  “accountability”  among  com- 
mand personnel  and  enforcing  “tighter  su- 
pervision” of  lower  ranking  officers. 

Released  late  last  month  by  LEAA’s  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice,  the  study  was  carried  out 
between  September  1974  and  June  1976  in 
four  cities  that  had  previously  experienced 
major  police  corruption  scandals.  Three  of 
the  municipalities,  New  York  City,  Oak- 
land and  Newburgh,  New  York  were 
named  in  the  report,  while  the  fourth,  a 
midwestern  city  of  750,000  residents,  re- 
mained unidentified  and  was  referred  to  as 
"Central  City"  for  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
ject. 

The  research,  which  was  conducted  by 
Yale  University  with  the  help  of  a $33,496 
LEAA  grant,  indicated  that  investigations 
of  ongoing  corruption  are  more  effective  in 
reducing  the  problem  than  are  probes 
which  focus  on  past  misconduct.  Similarly, 
the  study  noted  that  organized  corruption 
can  be  kept  in  check  as  long  as  “reform” 
tactics  remain  in  effect. 

Observing  that  corruption  was  highly  or- 
ganized in  all  four  cities  prior  to  the  time 
that  the  widespread  misconduct  was  dis- 
covered, the  report  said  that  New  York  and 
Oakland  "experienced  the  most  substantial 
measured  decline  in  corruption  organiza- 
tion after  the  first  post-scandal  year."  Oak- 
land’s corruption  scandal  broke  in  1955, 
New  York  City’s  in  1970,  Newburgh’s  in 
1972,  and  Central  City’s  in  1974. 

Two  of  the  study’s  key  findings  were 
based  on  pre-scandal  activities.  The  re- 
searchers noted  that,  in  all  four  cities,  on- 
going corruption  schemes  involved  more 
than  one  officer  and  that  extensive  oppor- 
tunities for  abuse  were  inherent  in  the  vari- 
ous assignments  police  officers  held  prior 
to  the  discovery  of  corruption. 

Professor  Lawrence  W.  Sherman,  who 
conducted  the  study  while  serving  as  a re- 
search associate  at  Yale,  emphasized  that 
all  four  scandals,  which  eventually  lead  to 
the  institution  of  reform  policies,  were  pro- 
ducts of  organized  corruption. 

In  the  report,  Sherman,  now  a professor 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York’s 
School  of  Criminal  Justice,  clearly  deline- 
ated the  difference  between  corruption 
“events"  and  corruption  "arrangements." 

“Corruption  events  are  one-time  trans- 
actions whch  are  never  repeated  between 
the  same  individual  officer(s)  and  citi- 
zcn(s),’’  he  noted.  "An  example  is  a bribe 
from  a motorist  stopped  for  speeding.” 

“Corruption  arrangements  are  corrupt 
activities  which  feature  a continuing  rela- 


tionship among  parties  to  the  corruption,” 
Sherman  continued.  “Arrangements  may 
consist  solely  of  police  officers,  as  in  a 
police  burglary  ring,  or  may  include  citi- 
zens, as  in  a steady  payment  of  a brothel- 
keeper  for  immunity  from  arrest." 

According  to  the  report,  the  corruption 
of  police  officers  on  an  individual  basis  is 
less  damaging  to  a law  enforcement  agency 
and  its  function  than  the  corruption  of  an 
entire  squad  or  unit  within  the  department. 

Noting  that  citizen/police  cooperation 
in  corrupt  activity  is  "built  up"  over  a 
period  of  years,  the  study  said  a key  anti- 
corruption strategy  is  a high  tumQver  of 
personnel. 

“If  many  of  the  police  officers  partici- 
pating in  such  relationships  are  removed 
from  the  police  department  under  a reform 
administration,  the  level  of  cooperation  in 
corruption  activities  seems  likely  to  go 
down,"  the  report  stated.  “New  officers 
hired  in  place  of  those  who  leave  would 
have  to  be  recruited  into  the  corruption 
activities  almost  immediately  in  order  to 
sustain  the  same  level  of  cooperation.” 

Commenting  on  the  use  of  “account- 
ability” as  a management  tactic  to  check 
corruption,  the  report  noted  that  the  New 
York  City  department  put  pressure  on  non- 
cooperating commanders  to  retire,  while 
holding  them  accountable  for  the  corrupt 
conditions  in  their  commands. 

Another  anti-corruption  strategy,  de- 
Continued  on  Page  1 1 


The  threat  of  a police  strike  is  looming 
over  New  York  City  this  month,  as  leaders 
of  the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association 
prepare  to  conduct  a mail  ballot  which  will 
determine  if  18,000  officers  walk  off  the 
job  when  their  contract  expires  on  June 
30. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times, 
the  PBA  said  earlier  this  month  that  it 
would  not  accept  the  contract  package 
agreed  upon  by  the  city  and  the  Municipal 
Labor  Coalition,  which  covers  most  city 
workers  with  the  exception  of  transit  and 
public  safety  employees. 

The  coalition  agreement  provides  annual 
pay  raises  of  four  percent  over  the  next 
two  years  and  specifics  that  the  city  give 
lump  sum  cost  of  living  adjustments  to  its 
employees,  without  the  stipulation  that  the 
workers  achieve  productivity  improve- 
ments. 

Commenting  on  the  coalition  contract 
shortly  after  it  was  announced,  PBA  Presi- 
dent Samuel  DeMilia  declared,  “We  cannot 
live  with  this,”  noting  that  his  members 
must  have  salaries  and  benefits  comparable 
to  those  of  surburban  police  officers. 

Richard  Hartman,  counsel  for  the  police 
union,  said  the  PBA  has  requested  a $5,000 
wage  increase  that  would  raise  base  pay  to 
$22,458  a year,  making  it  more  in  line  with 
the  $21,000  pay  scales  that  take  effect 
July  1 in  nearby  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Coun- 
ties. The  raise  would  represent  a 25  percent 
boost  in  the  salaries  of  NYCPD  officers. 


The  city’s  first  attempt  to  settle  with 
the  PBA  on  June  12  ended  after  13  min- 
utes of  discussions  with  the  police  union 
calling  on  Mayor  Edward  Koch’s  ad- 
ministration to  drop  the  22  "givcback" 
proposals  that  it  had  placed  on  the  bargain- 
ing table. 

"All  they  presented  us  with  was  their 
demands  - cutbacks  in  sick  time,  uniform 
expenses,"  DeMilia  said  of  the  meeting. 
"We  gave  enough.  We  can’t  give  any  more. 
We’d  have  to  pay  the  city  to  go  to  work." 

New  York’s  deputy  mayor  for  labor  re- 
lations. Basil  A.  Paterson,  told  reporters 
that  the  city  had  requested  that  the  nego- 
tiations focus  on  the  givcbacks  on  a onc- 
by-one  basis.  He  explained  that  unlike  the 
coalition  agreement,  the  police  pact  would 
involve  all  issues,  not  only  economic  ones. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a quick  settle- 
ment, Patersoh  said  he  would  schedule 
another  meeting  with  union  leaders.  "We 
don’t  have  the  time  to  fool  around,"  he 
noted.  “We  only  have  a couple  of  weeks 
here,  we've  got  to  get  it  done." 

The  PBA  has  submitted  a package  of 
110  demands,  which,  according  to  Robert 
Pick,  the  city’s  assistant  director  of  labor 
relations,  would  cost  more  than  $800  mil- 
lion annually. 

Municipal  estimates  put  the  current  cost 
of  a police  officer  in  salary  and  benefits  at 
$35,915  a year,  but  Pick  noted  that  if  the 
city  gave  in  to  union  demands,  the  figure 
Continued  on  Page  1 2 


Proposed  gun  tracing  regulations  shot  down 
in  Congress;  vote  termed  ‘victory’  for  NRA 


Regulations  proposed  earlier  this  year  to 
improve  the  gun  monitoring  capability  of 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms were  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap  this 
month,  when  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  down  a motion  to  fund  implementa- 
tion of  the  proposals,  according  to  United 
Press  International. 

The  motion,  which  was  brought  to  the 
floor  by  Representative  Robert  McClory 
(R-lllinois),  would  have  restored  $4.2  mil- 
lion to  ATF’s  budget.  The  money  would 
have  been  used,  in  part,  to  provide  the 
bureau  with,  a computer  system  that  could 
instantly  trace  a firearm  from  an  importer 
or  wholesaler  to  the  dealer  who  sold  it. 

After  a heated  debate  that  was  punctu- 
ated with  shouting  matches,  the  House 
voted  3 14-to-80  against  the  measure.  The 
lopsided  tally  was  considered  to  be  a major 
victory  for  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
which  had  lobbied  against  implementation 
of  the  new  rules. 

Representative  Steven  Symms  (R-Idaho) 


echoed  the  NRA’s  chief  rallying  point, 
noting  that  the  regulations  “are  the  first 
step  toward  gun  control." 

In  rebuttal,  Representative  Abner  J 
Mikva  (D-IHinois)  contended  that  the  pro- 
posals would  merely  computerize  and  up- 
date the  authority  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment presently  possesses.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  rules  would  not  require  citi- 
zens to  register  their  firearms,  but  would 
make  it  easier  to  trace  guns  used  in  crimes. 

Emphasizing  the  anticrime  potential  of 
the  proposed  regulations,  Mikva  told  Con- 
gress that  "everyone  except  the  street 
crime  lobby"  should  vote  in  favor  of  fund- 
ing the  new  rules. 

Apparently  referring  to  the  NRA's 
nationwide  campaign  against  the  regula- 
tions, Mikva  charged  that  the  pro-gun 
group  had  “the  fastest  mimeograph  mach- 
ine in  the  West,”  and  that  most  Congress- 
men would  accept  the  group’s  arguments 
because  of  its  political  clout. 

Although  more  Representatives  spoke 


for  the  proposed  rules  than  against  them, 
the  silent  majority  of  Congressmen  united 
to  junk  the  recommendations.  Neverthe- 
less. the  House  debate  was  described  by  an 
observer  as  one  of  the  toughest  in  months. 
Representative  B.  F.  Sisk  (D-California). 
who  was  presiding,  had  to  call  for  order  on 
several  occasions  to  silence  several  mem- 
bers who  were  competing  for  recognition 

As  a result  of  the  outcome  of  the  dc 
bate,  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
ordered  ATF  not  to  implement  the  regula- 
tions, and  it  cut  funds  from  the  appropria 
tions  bill  for  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Postal  Service. 

In  addition  to  establishing  3 computer- 
ized tracing  system  for  ATF,  the  proposals 
would  have  required  that  gun  manufac 
turers  stamp  a different  serial  number  on 
each  gun  and  that  wholesalers  and  impor- 
ters report  all  commercial  gun  transactions. 
The  rules  also  would  -have  mandated  tha' 
dealers  report  any  firearms  thefts  to  ATI 
within  24  hours. 
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ATF  chief  Davis  to  leave  post 
July  1,  ending  29-year  career 

Rex  D.  Davis  has  announced  that  he  will 
retire  as  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  on  July  1,  ending 
his  29-ycar  career  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Davis  has  headed  ATF  since  1 970,  when 
the  agency  was  still  pan  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  The  regulatory  bureau 
was  separated  from  IRS  in  1972,  and  Davis 
was  retained  as  director. 

Known  as  an  innovative  administrator 
and  law  enforcement  officer,  the  director  is 
credited  with  the  creation  of  the  ATF  Na- 
tional Firearms  Tracing  Center,  wheih  is 
designed  to  track  crime  guns  for  all  police 
agencies  in  the  United  States.  He  has  also 
developed  programs  to  chart  the  flow  of 
illegal  firearms  and  has  worked  with  local 
and  state  authorities  in  initiating  “sting" 
operations  which  have  resulted  in  the  ar- 
rests of  thousands  of  criminals  who  sold 
stolen  guns  and  other  goods  to  undercover 
officers. 

As  the  nation’s  chief  explosives  control 
officer,  he  spurred  development  of  a 
system  which  may  enable  investigators  to 
determine  the  manufacturer  of  materials 
used  in  criminal  bombings. 

The  recipient  of  a law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Davis  joined  the 
bureau  in  1949,  having  acquired  an  expert- 
ise in  firearms  and  explosives  while  serving 
as  an  Air  Force  bombardier  during  World 


War  II.  He  was  a special  agent  in  Oklahoma 
and  Virginia  through  1958,  when  he  joined 
the  IRS  headquarters  staff  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Author  of  the  book,  Federal  Searches 
and  Seizures,  Davis  has  received  a number 
of  honors  during  his  Federal  career,  includ- 
ing an  award  for  exemplary  achievement  in 
public  administration. 

SFPD  chief  sees  crime  rise 
as  result  of  Proposition  13 

Voter  approval  of  California’s  property 
tax  reduction  referendum,  known  as  Prop- 
osition 13,  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
law  enforcement  in  San  Francisco,  accord- 
ing to  the  city’s  police  chief,  Charles  Gain. 

In  releasing  the  latest  SFPD  crime  statis- 
tics which  showed  a 6.3  percent  rise  in 
major  crimes  last  month  over  the  previous 
May,  Gain  noted  that  he  “can’t  see  any- 
thing but  an  increase  in  crime”  in  the  near 
future  under  the  spending  restrictions 
scheduled  to  be  imposed  as  a result  of 
Proposition  13. 

Noting  that  the  cutbacks  are  bound  to 
be  a “problem"  in  fighting  crime,  the  chief 
said  he  will  not  be  able  to  hire  civilian  em- 
ployees to  free  87  sworn  officers  from 
Hall  of  Justice  duties  for  street  patrol. 

While  Gain  assured  the  force  that  no 
layoffs  are  planned  due  to  the  funding  re- 
ductions, he  noted  that  there  will  be  no 
money  in  the  depanmental  budget  for 
overtime  pay.  “We  just  won’t  have  addi- 
tional police  to  impact  on  the  high  crime 


areas,”  he  told  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle. 

The  monthly  crime  figures  released  by 
the  chief  were  equally  discouraging.  They 
revealed  that  only  one  index  crime  cate- 
gory — motor  vehicle  theft  — declined  dur- 
ing the  May  comparison  period,  dropping 
from  874  a year  ago  to  638  for  a 27  per- 
cent reduction. 

Homicide  led  the  list  of  rising  crime,  in- 
creasing from  eight  in  May  of  1977  to  1 1 
last  month  - a 37.5  percent  increase.  For- 
cible rape  was  up  25  percent,  larceny  in- 
creased 18  percent,  aggravated  assault  rose 
6.1  percent,  robbery  was  up  17.4  percent, 
and  burglary  increased  5 percent,  according 
to  the  monthly  figures. 

UK  travel  magazine  offers 
guide  to  hijacking  survival 

In  response  to  the  rise  in  international 
air  piracy  during  the  past  few  years,  a 
British  travel  magazine  has  published  a 
compendium  of  survival  strategies  for  po- 
tential hijack  victims. 

The  article,  written  by  Christopher 
Dobson  and  Ronald  Payne  and  published 
in  the  latest  issue  of  Business  Traveller, 
explores  what  precautions  to  take  before 
boarding  an  aircraft,  behavior  in  a hi- 
jacking and  how  to  get  over  the  experi- 
ence. 

"We  do  not  promise  an  easy  time  but 
there  are  ways  and  means  of  making 
captivity  less  harrowing,”  Dobson  and 
Payne  noted,  adding  that  they  based 
their  advice  on  consultations  with  psy- 
chologists and  the  study  of  accounts 
of  hijackings  and  the  behavior  of  the 
passengers. 

The  article,  entitled  “How  to  Survive 
a Hijack,”  advised  that  travellers  should 
wear  casual,  comfortable  clothes,  not 
only  because  hijackings  tend  to  take 
place  in  hot  climates,  but  because  in- 
formal dress  helps  an  individual  to  blend 
into  the  crowd. 

“When  terrorists  look  around  for  a 
victim  to  murder  in  order  to  prove  their 
ruthlessness,"  the  authors  said,  "they 
tend  to  pick  out  the  conspicuous,  the  man 
with  the  vicuna  coat  who  is,  to  them,  a 
’capitalist  pig'  and  therefore  an  enemy 
worthy  of  death.” 

With  that  in  mind,  Dobson  and  Payne 
noted  that  the  key  to  hijack  survival  is 
to  do  nothing  and  be  as  inconspicuous  as 
possible  becuase  troublemakers  or  poten- 
tially important  hostages  are  always  the 
first  to  be  killed. 

Regarding  rescue  raids  on  hijacked 
aircraft  or  trains,  the  article  advised  pas- 
sengers to  follow  the  commandos  orders 
to  the  letter.  “In  the  [commando]  assaults 
at  Entebbe,  Mogadishu  and  on  the  Dutch 
train  held  by  the  South  Moluccans,  the 
only  hostage  casualties  were  those  who  did 
not  follow  the  instructions  of  the  rescu- 
ing forces,"  Dobson  and  Payne  noted. 

Simulated  terrorism,  police 
response  highlight  NY  seminar 

Police  have  a decided  advantage  in  the 
ongoing  War  against  terrorists,  according  to 
criminologist  Philip  John  Stead,  who  this 
month  addressed  the  opening  session  of  a 
three-day  symposium  on  the  use  of  intelli- 
gence gathering  and  analysis  to  counter  ter- 
rorism. 

"Terrorists  run  the  same  risks  as  mem- 
bers of  organized  crime  and  spies,”  Stead 
told  the  symposium,  which  was  conducted 
in  New  York  City  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  of  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  . . 

Noting  that  observance, of  the  terrorists’ 


daily  activities  often  provides  valuable  in- 
telligence, the  criminologist  outlined  sever- 
al instances  when  the  criminal  are  parti- 
cularly vulnerable,  including  when  they  at- 
tempt to  obtain  food  and  shelter,  use  trans- 
portation, engage  in  monetary  transactions, 
and  rehearse  their  tactics. 

Dr.  John  B.  Wolf  said  that  by  utilizing 
the  data  which  is  gathered,  intelligence 
systems  can  determine  the  modus  operandi 
of  the  terrorists  and  perform  a "target  an- 
alysis” which  may  predict  were  they  are 
most  likely  to  strike. 

Wolf  pointed  out  that  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  an  effective  intelligence  system  to 
combat  terrorism  is  a special  weapons  and 
tactics  unit.  It  was  noted,  but  not  docu- 
mented, that  the  Federal  government  has 
already  trained  a unit  in  anti-terrorist  fight- 
ing techniques. 

The  highlight  of  the  symposium  was  the 
group  learning  exercise  in  which  practi- 
tioners plotted  a terrorist  action.  The  parti- 
cipants also  had  to  plan  a police  response 
to  a potential  terrorist  act,  based  on  data 
that  was  provided. 
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Thomas  Marsh,  Walter  McGreevy,  Steven 
Rice,  Charles  Walker;  Oklahoma:  William 
Parker;  Oregon:  Ron  Willis;  Pennsylvania: 
Thomas  Landers;  Rhode  Island:  Glenford 

Shibley;  South  Carolina:  William  Mathias; 

Tennessee:  Michael  Braswell;  Texas:  Joe 
Schott;  Virginia:  Marvin  Marcus.  Tom 

Spratt;  Washington:  Larry  Fehr,  Ricky 

Thomas;  Wisconsin:  Dan  King. 


LOOSELEAF  LAW  PUBLICATIONS 

The  East  Coast  Leader  in  Police  Publications 
Offers  Its  Updated  Editions  for  the  Current  Year 

LOOSELEAF  LAW  BOOKS 

Penal  Law  of  New  York  State $5.85  Penal  Law  plus  C.P.L.  Extracts S6.50 

Criminal  Procedure  Law $5.95  New  York  State  Law  Extracts $5.70 

New  York  State  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law $6.95 

New  York  Administrative  Code  and  Health  Code  Extracts $175 

LAW  STUDY  AIDS 

Penal  Law  Quizzer $5.70  Criminal  Procedure  Law  Quizzer $5.70 

Penal  Law  Slide  Rule $2.50  Criminal  Law  Flash  Cards $3.50 

Penal  Law  Crime  Cards $2.50  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law  Quizzer $2.50 

Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law  Slide  Rule $2.50 

The  “HOW"  of  Criminal  Law $2  95 

NOTE:  The  Penal  Law  Quizzer,  CPL  Quizzer  and  V.T.L.  Quizzer  are  also  in  looseleaf  form  which 
permits  them  to  be  supplemented  with  law  changes  each  year. 

POLICE  ADMINISTRATION  HANDBOOKS 

Supervision $2  50  Management  Quizzer $2.50 

Communication $2.50  Administration $2.50 

Reading  Interpretation $2.50  Personnel  Management $2.50 

Police  Operations $2.50  Complete  Set  of  7 Handbooks $14.00 

PATROL  AIDS 

Basic  Pistol  Instruction $2.50 

New  York  City  Police  Department  Patrol  Guide  Quizzer $3.50 

Police  Officer's  Universal  Log $5.95 

Memorandum  Book  Cards  for  New  York  City  (set  of  4) $2.50 

First  Aid  Memorandum  Book  Card $-75 

Complete  Set  of  All  9 Memorandum  Book  Cards $4.95 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 

Manual  for  Police  Promotion $6.25  Supervision  Card  Course $5.85 

Howto  Solve  Graphs,  Tables  ami  Charts $3.95 

Howto  Become  a Police  Officer $5.95 

TO  ORDER:  Circle  the  prices  of  all  publications  you  desire.  Compute  the  total  price  (including 
sales  tax,  if  applicable),  and  mail  this  advertisement  along  with  your  check  or  money  order  to: 
LOOSELEAF  LAW  PUBLICATIONS,  45-46  162nd  Street,  Flushing,  NY  11358. 
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Lack  of  attention  blamed  for  2%  arson  conviction  rate 


It  is  highly  unlikely  that  a person  who 
commits  arson  will  be  imprisoned  for  the 
crime,  according  to  a recently  released  re- 
port which  found  that  only  nine  persons 
are  arrested  for  every  100  cases  of  known 
or  suspected  arson,  only  two  are  convicted 
and  seldom  is  anyone  actually  jailed. 

The  study,  which  was  conducted  by  the 
Aerospace  Corporation  for  LEAA’s  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Crimi- 
nal Justice,  blamed  the  dismal  conviction 
rate  on  the  lack  of  attention  arson  receives 
despite  indications  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  and  fastest  growing  crimes  in 
America. 

In  one  of  a series  of  20  recommenda- 
tions, the  report  urged  that  arson  be  in- 
cluded in  the  FBI’s  Part  I category  of  seri- 
ous crimes,  noting  that  the  estimated  loss 
from  deliberately  set  fires  was  $1.4  billion 
in  1975  — more  than  any  offense  on  the 
Bureau’s  major  crime  listing. 

Eclipsing  the  dollar  cost  of  arson  were 
report  statistics  which  revealed  that  an  es- 
timated 1,000  deaths  and  10,000  injuries 
resulted  from  the  crime  during  1975. 

Regarding  the  dramatic  escalation  of  ar- 
son incidents,  the  study  noted  that  over 
the  ten  years  ending  in  1975,  building  Fires 
increased  by  325  percent,  representing  a 
greater  increase  than  any  of  the  FBI  index 
crimes. 

The  132-page  report  cited  a number  of 
reasons  for  the  escalation  of  arson  and  the 
lack  of  subsequent  convictions,  noting  that 
investigations  can  be  stymied  by  a lack  of 


The  Police  Executive  Research  Forum 
is  shaking  tfie  theoretical  dust  from  a 1971 
research  model  which  was  designed  to  pre- 
dict the  “solvability"  of  burglary  cases, 
in  an  attempt  to  determine  if  the  poten- 
tially valuable  statistical  device  holds  up 
under  widespread  use  in  30  large  police 
departments. 

The  original  research  was  developed  by 


witnesses,  by  the  destruction  of  evidence 
caused  by  the  fire  and  by  jurisdictional 
disputes  between  police  and  fire  officials. 

Pointing  out  that  there  is  a national 
shortage  of  expert  fire  investigators,  the 
report  recommended  that  police  and  fire 
agencies  beef  up  their  arson  squads  with 
increased  personnel  and  with  intensive 
training. 

To  upgrade  the  quality  of  arson  investi- 
gations, the  study  suggested  that  a testing 
program  be  conducted  to  establish  the  re- 
liability of  methods  used  by  fire  examiners 
to  establish  the  causes  of  fires.  Specifically, 
advanced  research  should  be  conducted  on 
the  burning  characteristics  of  electrical  wir- 
ing and  cigarettes  so  that  investigators  can 
better  determine  the  potential  of  arson  at  a 
fire  scene,  the  report  said. 

Although  it  noted  that  there  are  special 
prosecutorial  problems  inherent  in  arson 
cases  because  they  often  rely  on  circum- 
stantial evidence,  the  study  contended  that 
its  findings  are  consistent  with,  but  do  not 
prove,  the  widely  held  belief  that  intensive 
prosecution  reduces  arson. 

Based  on  an  analysis  of  arson  statistics 
from  108  cities  over  four  years,,  the  re- 
searchers found  that  cities  with  higher  rates 
of  arson  arrest  and  conviction  tended  to 
have  fewer  deliberately  set  fires. 

While  the  Aerospace  Corporation  re- 
search seems  to  support  the  concept  of 
vigourous  arson  prosecution,  it  tends  to 
belie  the  widely  circulated  notion  that  the 
majority  of  suspicious  fires  are  set  as  the 


as  much  as  200  hours  of  the  investigators' 
time  in  each  agency.  The  raw  figures  are 
sent  to  PERF  researchers  for  final  analysis. 
Although  it  is  still  in  its  initial  stages. 

Continued  on  Page  12 


result  of  insurance  fraud. 

The  study  said  a survey  of  convicted 
and  imprisoned  arsonists  revealed  that  55 
percent  of  the  adult  fire  setters  were  moti- 
vated by  rclcnge,  80  percent  of  the  juve- 
nile arsonists  committed  the  crime  as  an 
act  of  vandalism,  while  only  five  percent  of 
the  arsonists  cited  fraud  as  their  motive. 

Related  figures  showed  that  juveniles 
made  up  60  percent  of  all  persons  arrested 
for  arson  in  1974  and  that  most  adult 
arsonists  were  problem  drinkers. 

Commenting  on  the  lack  of  reliable  ar- 
son statistics,  the  report  said  a major  diffi- 
culty in  mounting  a national  campaign 
against  the  crime  is  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  is  not  widely  appreciated. 

Paul  A.  Zolbe,  the  chief  of  the  FBI’s 
Uniform  Crime  Reporting  Programs,  told 
LEAA  that  the  bureau  acknowledges  the 
seriousness  of  arson,  but  that  there  are 
problems  in  defining  how  to  report  it. 

"We  have  tried  to  avoid  inflating  the 
statistics  by  listing  two  crimes,"  he  said. 
"If  death  results  form  arson,  we  include 
that  under  murder.  In  many  cases  of  arson 
there  is  a burglary  committed.  We  list  it  as 
burglary." 

Zolbe  added  that  a measure  is  pending 
in  the  Senate  (S.1882)  that  would  direct 
the  FBI  to  redefine  arson  as  a Part  I crime 
and  list  statistics  for  it.  The  bureau  current- 
ly lists  the  number  of  arson  arrests,  but  not 
the  number  of  offenses,  in  Part  II  of  its 
Uniform  Crime  Report. 

Aside  from  suggesting  that  the  FBI  up- 
grade that  status  of  arson  as  a serious  of- 
fense, the  Aerospace  Corporation  report 
urged  improvement  in  the  overall  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  arson  statistics. 
The  researchers  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a computerized  nationwide  data 
system  that  would  be  available  only  to 
authorized  arson  investigators  to  help  them 
solve  cases  involving  repeat  offenders,  pro- 
fessional "torches”  and  arson  rings. 

Regarding  jurisdictional  disputes  arising 


out  of  the  investigation  of  suspicious  fires, 
the  researchers  devised  a plan  under  which 
fire  service  personnel  would  be  responsible 
for  preliminary  investigation  and  arson 
detection,  while  law  enforcement  agencies 
would  concentrate  on  criminal  investiga- 
tions of  fires  that  have  been  established  as 
the  work  of  arsonists. 

Insurance  companies  should  also  play  a 
role  in  coping  with  the  arson  problem,  ac- 
cording to  the  report.  The  firms  can  help 
eliminate  the  profit  motive  from  arson 
through  more  selective  underwriting,  avoid- 
ance of  overinsurance,  not  paying  claims 
until  an  investigation  has  been  concluded, 
more  defense  against  fraudulent  claims  in 
civil  court,  and  providing  more  information 
on  insurance  coverage  to  arson  investiga- 
tors, the  study  said. 

Discussing  a number  of  technological 
advancements  that  may  prove  helpful  to 
investigators,  the  report  suggested  that  a 
flammable  vapor  detector  be  developed  to 
locate  traces  of  accelerants  at  fire  scenes, 
that  a study  be  conducted  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  detecting  fire  accelerants 
from  deposits  of  soot  at  suspicious  fires, 
and  that  the  question  of  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  the  manufacturers  of 
substances  used  by  arsonists  be  resolved. 

The  report’s  recommendations  were 
based,  in  part,  on  a survey  of  20  prominent 
arson  investigators  who  were  asked  to 
identify  their  current  professional  needs 
and  priorities,  and  to  discuss  their  investi- 
gative techniques  and  die  methods  used  by 
arsonists. 

Entitled  “Arson  and  Arson  Investiga- 
tion," the  study  was  financed  by  a $90,000 
LEAA  grant.  The  report  urged  that  further 
research  be  conducted  to  obtain  informa- 
tion that  could  be  used  to  design  arson 
prevention  prdgrams. 

Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained 
for  $3.25  each,  prepaid,  from  die  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC  20402. 


Urge  broad  training  for  Fla.  security  guards 


PERF  plans  replication  of  1971 
clearance  prediction  model 


the  Stanford  Research  Institute  to  fore- 
cast whether  a burglary  could  be  solved 
on  the  basis  of  certain  items  of  informa- 
tion, called  solvability  factors,  at  the  time 
the  case  was  turned  over  to  investigators. 
SRI  tested  the  model  in  1971,  using  a 
sample  of  fewer  than  500  cases  from 
several  departments  in  Alameda  County, 
California.  The  model  correctly  predicted 
case,  outcome  67  to  90  percent  of  the 
time,  according  to  PERF. 

Forum  President  E.  Wilson  Purdy,  the 
director  of  the  Metropolitan  Dade  County, 
Florida,  Department  of  Public  Safety, 
called  his  organization’s  testing  program 
the  first  major  replication  of  an  important 
product  of  police  research. 

"This  collaborative  effort  by  member 
departments  and  the  forum  staff  marks 
the  first  time  that  police  agencies  have 
sought  to  learn;  on  a significant  scale, 
whether  the  product  of  research  is  valid 
in  the  real  world  of  American  policing 
and  in  every  section  of  the  nation,"  he 
said.  “Forum  members  believe  that  repli- 
cating major  research  projects  supplies 
the  link,  missing  until  now,  between  what 
is  supposed  to  work  and  what  really  docs 
work." 

Expected  to  be  completed  in  the  fall 
of  this  year,  the  project  is  being  carried  out 
by  the  staffs  of  the  participating  agencies 
at  their  own  expehse,  accdrdihg  to  Purdy, 
who  added  that  data  collection  involves 


In  one  of  the  first  major  efforts  to  help 
ensure  the  competency  of  private  security 
guards,  the  Florida  Crime  Prevention  Com- 
mission has  urged  state  authorities  to  man- 
date extensive  pistol  training  for  armed 
guards  and  to  require  that  all  security  offi- 
cers be  proficient  in  other  aspects  of  pub- 
lic safety  and  crime  prevention. 

Last  month,  commission  director  Lois 
L.  Higgins  sent  a letter  to  the  Florida 
Secretary  of  State,  protesting  the  laxity  of 
the  most  recent  change  in  firearms  training 
regulations  for  private  guards.  Under  the 
rules,  a security  officer  is  required  to  at- 
tend a 10-hour  class,  be  given  five  hours  of 
range  practice  and  receive  three  or  more 
hours  of  safety  and  gun  law  training.  In 
contrast,  most  police  departments  in  the 
state  require  two  or  three  weeks. 

As  part  of  its  campaign,  the  commission 
has  issued  a report  to  police  chiefs,  sheriffs 
and  legislators  in  the  state  which  calls  for  a 
40-hour  minimum  training  program  for  all 
private  security  personnel. 

Commenting  on  the  proposal.  Higgins 
noted,  "While  we  have  a great  respect  for 
the  upgrading  efforts  of  the  security  firms, 
I do  not  think  that  the  opportunity  for  the 
introduction  of  the  suggested  40-hours  of 
training  should  be  missed  by  the  state 
now.” 

In  addition  to  firearms  training,  the  pro- 
posed program  would  include  many  of  the 


rudiments  that  are  currently  given  to  pub- 
lic law  enforcement  recruits,  according  to 
Higgins. 

“Every  security  officer  should  be  re- 
quired to  take  16  hours  of  Red  Cross  stan- 
dards first  aid,"  she  said.  "We  also  feel  that 
these  personnel  need  training  in  crime  resis- 
tance (crime  prevention)  to  reduce  the  abil- 
ity of  intruders,  basic  knowledge  of  fire 
fighting  and  crowd  control  plus  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  arrest.  Those  who 
carry  firearms  need  to  know  the  responsi- 
bility beyond  [the]  three  or  four  hours 
now  required." 

The  commission  also  voiced  its  objec- 
tion to  state  procedures  which  allow  that  a 
security  officer,  once  granted  a gun  permit, 
never  again  has  to  qualify  on  a range  or  be 
tested  for  his  mental  and  physical  condi- 
tion, unless  his  own  company  standards 
require  otherwise. 

Since  many  armed  guards  arc  older  men 
and  women,  the  commission  said,  persons 
granted  firearms  licenses  should  be  re- 
quired to  qualify  on  a range,  present  a 
certificate  of  health  from  a licensed  physi- 
cian and  submit  to  being  fingerprinted 
every  two  years  for  possible  background 
checks  on  crimes  they  may  have  com- 
mitted after  their  initial  hiring. 

Responding  to  the  commission's  recom- 
mendation for  a 40-hour  training  program, 
the  state  director  for  guard  and  investiga- 


tive licenses  noted  that  only  an  act  of  the 
state  legislature  could  require  such  a 
change.  He  added  that  the  matter  would  be 
examined  this  month  at  an  advisory  board 
meeting  of  security  company  owners. 

The  commission,  which  is  composed  of 
law  enforcement  officials,  state  legislators 
and  citizens,  is  planning  an  extensive  public 
awareness  campaign,  aimed  at  stressing  the 
need  for  a well  trained  private  security 
force  that  is  capable  of  working  with  local, 
county  and  state  police  agencies. 

Higgins,  a veteran  of  23  years  with  the 
Chicago  Police  Department,  noted  that  the 
initial  phase  of  the  effort  will  involve  re- 
cruiting volunteers  in  each  of  Florida’s  67 
counties  to  become  part  of  a volunteer 
commission  staff. 

Meanwhile,  the  commission  is  fighting 
to  change  a state  statute  which  excludes 
unarmed  watchmen  or  guards  employed 
exclusively  in  connection  with  the  affairs 
of  their  employer  from  even  the  minimum 
state  training  standards. 

The  commission  contended  that  there 
may  be  thousands  of  security  officers  in 
private  industry  under  this  section  who 
may  be  in  uniform  but  who  arc  not 
trained,  fingerprinted  or  licensed,  This,  the 
commission  added,  is  unfair  to  security 
firms  that  are  bonded,  insured  and  have 
provided  some  form  of  training  to  their 
personnel. 
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Michigan  sheriff  Spreen  voted 
second  president  of  AAPLE 


Social  agencies,  police  to 


Johannes  F.  Spreen,  the  sheriff  of  Oak- 
land County,  Michigan,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Academy  for  Pro- 
fessional Law  Enforcement  earlier  this 
month,  succeeding  the  group’s  first  presi- 
dent, Hartford  Police  Chief  Hugo  J.  Masini. 

A former  vice  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion, Spreen  defeated  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  Police  Chief  John  H.  Ball  and 
Police  Chief  Robert  J.  diGrazia  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  Maryland  in  the  AAPLE 
election. 

The  58-ycar-old  sheriff  began  his  law 
enforcement  career  with  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  in  1941.  During  his 
25  years  with  the  force,  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  inspector  and  was  credited  with  develop- 
ing and  instituting  the  NYCPD’s  radio- 
equipped  scooter  patrol  teams.  At  the  time 
of  his  retirement  in  1966,  he  was  com- 
manding officer  _of  the  department’s 
Bureau  of  Operations. 

The  recipient  of  B.S.  and  M.P.A.  degrees 
from  New  York  City’s  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice,  Spreen  returned  to  his 
alma  mater  in  a teaching  role  in  1967.  In 
1968,  he  became  police  commissioner  of 
Detroit,  a post  he  held  until  1970. 

A UiS.  Army  Air  Corps  veteran  and  a 
former  columnist  with  the  Detroit  News. 
Spreen  is  currently  in  die  middle  of  his 
second  consecutive  four-year  term  as 
sheriff  of  Oakland  county,  an  urban/sur- 
burban  area  north  of  Detroit  which  in- 
cludes the  city  of  Pontiac.  He  also  serves  as 
director  of  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Pro- 
tection Program  of  Mercy  College. 

Serving  with  Spreen  on  AAPLE’s  panel 


of  officers  will  be  James  E.  Maloney,  a 
captain  with  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department,  who  was  elected  vice  presi- 
dent. Maloney  has  filled  a number  of 
patrol,  administrative,  investigative  and 
training  positions  during  his  23  years  with 
the  NYCPD,  and  he  currently  commands  a 
South  Bronx  precinct.  He  holds  a B.B.A. 
from  St.  John’s  University  and  is  working 
toward  a masters  degree  at  C.W.  Post  Col- 
lege. 

Another  NYCPD  veteran,  Police  Officer 
Patrick  J.  Devlin,  was  voted  in  as  AAPLE 
treasurer.  Devlin,  36,  received  B.S.  and 
M.P.A.  degrees  from  John  Jay  College  and 
is  a member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Metropolitan  New  York  Chapter  of 
AAPLE. 

Chicago  Police  Sergeant  John  P.  Cullo- 
ton  was  elected  secretary.  A 19-year  police 
veteran,  Culloton  holds  an  M.A,  in  Admin- 
istration of  Criminal  Justice  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle  and  is 
president  of  the  Chicago  Region  Chapter  of 
AAPLE. 

Elected  to  the  organization’s  Board  of 
Directors  were  Dr.  Richard  H.  Ward,  Dr. 
Gerald  W.  Lynch,  Charles  P.  Connolly  and 
George  D.  Olivet. 


WHAT’S  ON  YOUR  MIND? 

Law  Enforcement  News  invites  its 
readers  to  submit  commentaries  on 
any  subject  of  current  interest  to  the 
criminal  justice  community.  All  contri- 
butions should  be  sent  directly  to  the 
editor's  attention. 


join  forces  in 

Components  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem in  Washtenaw  County,  Michigan  will 
join  with  other  community  agencies  to 
form  multifarious  “social  justice”  teams 
ifi  a research  effort  designed  t p determine 
whether  the  intermix  will  have  a positive 
effect  on  the  delivery  of  public  services. 

The  study  is  being  conducted  by  the 
county  sheriff’s  department  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Michigan  State  University’s 
School  of  Criminal  Justice  under  a 
$215,618  grant  from  the  National  Insti- 
tue  of  Mental  Health. 

Sheriff  Thomas  R.  Minick  noted  that 
the  effort  would  build  on  current  research 
and  development  in  both  team  policing  and 
the  interface  of  law  enforcement  with 
community  mental  health  agencies.  “The 
next  logical  step,"  he  said,  "is  to  expand 
the  boundaries  of  ‘team’  and  ‘interface’ 
to  include  a wider  variety  of  governmental 
agencies  whose  decisions  and  activities 
(have  an]  impact  upon  law  enforcement 
and  the  citizens  they  serve." 

Project  Director  Wayne  Hanewicz,  an 
associate  professor  at  Michigan  State, 
reported  that,  in  addition  to  county 
criminal  justice  personnel,  the  project 
will  include  officials  from  community 
mental  health,  community  planning  and 
zoning,  public  health  and  architectural 
design  agencies.  The  participants  are 
scheduled  to  form  operational  and  policy 
"social  justice"  teams  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide more  coherent  services  to  the  public, 
Hanewicz  added. 

Commenting  on  an  “internal"  compo- 
nent of  the  study,  Sheriff  Minick  observed 


Mich,  project 

that  the  project  would  also  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  "unending”  stress  encoun- 
tered by  law  enforcement  and  correction 
officers. 

“It  is  our  intention  to  develop  a com- 
prehensive stress  reduction  program  which 
will  include  a reexamination  of  the  organi- 
zational sources  of  stress,  as  well  as  a 
total  employee  and  family  educational 
orientation  to  stress  and  its  effects,"  the 
sheriff  noted.  “We  will  take  a hard  look 
at  developing  a strong  diet  planning  and 
physical  fitness  program  as  a component 
of  the  stress  awareness  effort." 

Hanewicz  said  that  the  Alaska  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety  and  the  University 
of  Alaska  will  develop  a related  interface 
project  in  that  state.  However,  he  ex- 
plained that  researchers  there  will  be 
adapting  the  basic  social  justice  model  to 
the  area’s  unique  geographical  and  cultural 
environment  in  an  attempt  to  improve 
government  services  while  remaining  sensi- 
tive to  the  diverse  cultural  roots  of  Alaska’s 
residents. 
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Sound  Scriber  Magnetic  Recording  Systems  keep  a mistake-proof,  per- 
manent record  of  all  verbal  communication  — around  the  clock,  every  day  of 
the  year.  Every  incoming  and  outgoing  call  is  recorded  word-for-word  with 
indisputable  accuracy  on  a time  calibrated  or  voice-activated  tape  — invalu- 
able for  verification  or  legal  documentation. 

Our  unique  transverse  recording  pattern  results  in  a tamper-proof,  un- 
alterable recording.  The  transverse  recording  pattern  also  enables  an  entire 
day's  activity  to  be  contained  on  a single  reel.  Tapes  are  compact  for  easy 
storage  and  can  be  erased  in  less  than  15  seconds. 
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Supreme  Court 
0 briefs;  Qa 

Following  are  summaries  of  recent  actions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that 
affect  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

First  Amendment 

A unanimous  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  established  that  the  First 
Amendment  guarantee  of  freedom  of  the 
press  prevents  criminal  punishment  of  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Virginian  Pilot  un- 
der a state  law  that  makes  it  a misde- 
meanor for  any  person  to  divulge  or  pub- 
lish information  regarding  confidential  pro- 
ceedings before  the  state  judicial  review 
commission. 

In  the  fall  of  1975,  the  Virginian  Pilot 
published  an  accurate  article  which  “re- 
ported on  a pending  inquiry  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Judicial  Inquire  and  Review  Com- 
mission and  identified  the  state  judge 
whose  conduct  was  being  investigated.” 
About  one  month  later  Landmark  Com- 
munications, the  newspaper’s  parent  com- 
pany, was  indicted  for  a violation  of  “V. 
Code  §2.1-37.13  by  ‘unlawfully  di- 
vulging) the  identification  of  a Judge  of  a 
Court  not  of  record,  which  said  Judge  was 
the  subject  of  an  investigation  and  hear- 
ing.” 

Landmark  was  found  guilty  in  a non- 
jury  trial  and  the  judge  imposed  a $500 
fine  plus  the  cost  of  prosecution.  The  con- 
viction was  affirmed  with  one  dissent  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia. 

In  overturning  the  conviction  and  order- 
ing a remand  Chief  Justice  Burger  stated 
that  “the  publication  Virginia  seeks  to 
punish  under  its  statute  lies  near  the  core 
of  the  First  Amendment,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth's interests  advanced  by  the  im- 
position of  criminal  sanctions  are  insuffi- 
cient to  justify  the  actual  and  potential 
encroachments  on  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press  which  follow  therefrom.” 

Quoting  from  Sheppard  v.  Maxwell,  384 
U.S.,  at  350,  the  Chief  Justice  referred  to 
the  fact  that;  “A  responsible  press  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  the  handmaiden  of 
effective  judicial  administration.  . . .Its 
function  in  this  regard  is  documented  by 
an  impressive  record  of  service  over  several 
centuries.  The  press  does  not  simply  pub- 
lish information  about  trials  but  guards 
against  the  miscarriage  of  justice  by  sub- 
jecting the  police,  prosecutors,  and  judicial 
processes  to  extensive  public  scrutiny  and 
critcism.” 

Additionally,  the  Court  noted  that  the 
State  of  Virginia  had  “offered  little  more 
than  assertion  and  conjecture  to  support  its 
claim  that  without  criminal  sanctions  the 
objectives  of  the  statutory  scheme  would 
be  seriously  undermined.”  It  was  also 
pointed  out  “that  more  than  40  states 
having  similar  commissions  have  not  found 
it  necessary  to  enforce  confidentiality  by 
use  of  criminal  sanctions  against  nonparti- 
cipants.” 

Justice  Stewart,  in  a concurring  opinion, 
provided  a further  glimpse  of  the  logic  on 
which  the  decision  rested;  “If  the  constitu- 
tional protection  of  a free  press  means  any- 
thing, it  means  that  government  cannot 
take  it  upon  itself  to  decide  what  a news- 
paper may  and  may  not  publish.  Though 
government  may  deny  access  to  informa- 
tion and  punish  its  theft,  government  may 
not  prohibit  or  punish  the  publication  of 
that  information  once  it  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  press,  unless  the  need  for 
secrecy  is  manifestly  overwhelming.” 

Only  seven  justices  participated  in  the 


decision.  Justice  Brennan  was  absent  from 
the  oral  argument  while  he  was  recuper- 
ating following  an  operation.  Justice 
Powell’s  absence,  while  not  officially  ex- 
plained, may  have  been  due  to  an  extensive 
legal  practice  in  Virginia  which  may  have 
resulted  in  a personal  knowledge  of  the 
judge  who  was  under  review.  (Landmurk 
Communications,  Inc.  v.  Virginia,  No. 
76-1450,  announced  May  1,  1978.) 
Wiretap  Surveillance 

Federal  law  enforcement  agents  did  not 
violate  the  “statutory  minimization  re- 
quirement” of  Tide  III  of  the  1968  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
when  no  effort  was  made  “to  minimize  the 
interception  of  nonpertinent  conversations, 
during  their  electronic  surveillance  of  a 
telephone,”  the  Supreme  Court  decided  in 
a 7-to-2  decision. 

In  January  1970  Federal  agents,  after 
alleging  “that  there  was  probable  cause  to 
believe  nine  individuals,  all  named,  were 
participating  in  a conspiracy  to  import  and 
distribute  narcotics  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.  area,"  secured  a 30-day  wiretap  order 
from  the  United  States  District  Court.  The 
wiretap  order  required  that  the  District 
Court  receive  progress  reports  every  five 
days,  which  were  supplied,  and  that  the 
agents  “conduct  the  wiretap  in  such  a way 
as  to  minimize  the  interception  of  com- 
munications that  are  [notjotherwise  sub- 
ject to  interception." 

Evidence  obtained  from  telephone  con- 
versations and  from  follow-up  investiga- 
tions produced  22  arrests  and  14  indict- 
ments. However,  the  District  Court  ac- 
cepted a pretrial  motion  to  suppress  the 
evidence  obtained  through  the  wiretap  due 
to  the  agents'  failure  to  comply  with  the 
minimization  requirement;  only  40  percent 
of  all  the  calls  that  were  listened  to  were 
narcotics  related. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  reversed  the  ruling  and 
remanded.  The  District  Court  again  sup- 
pressed the  evidence  obtained  as  a result  of 
the  wiretap.  The  Court  of  Appeals  reversed 
a second  time  and  found  two  of  the  de- 
fendants guilty. 

The  defendants  then  entered  an  appeal 
with  the  Supreme  Court,  contending  that 
the  agents’  “failure  to  make  good-faith  ef- 
forts to  comply  with  the  minimization  re- 
quirement is  itself  a violation  of  §2518(5) 
of  Title  III."  The  Government  countered 
with  the  position  that  the  "petitioners’  ar- 
gument fails  to  properly  distinguish  be- 
tween what  is  necessary  to  establish  a 
statutory  or  constitutional  violation  and 
what  is  necessary  to  support  a suppression 
remedy  once  a violation  has  been  estab- 
lished.” 

Rejecting  the  petitioners’  argument,  the 
majority  of  the  Court  agreed  that  the  rele- 
vant section  of  Title  III  was  passed  by 
Congress  with  the  use  of  the  word  “con- 
ducted” in  order  to  make  it  "clear  that  the 
focus  was  to  be  on  the  agents’  actions  not 
their  motives.”  In  addition,  the  Court  con- 
cluded that  an  analysis  of  the  minimization 
of  irrelevant  phone  calls  could  only  be 
made  after  such  factors  “as  the  length  of 
the  calls,  the  ambiguity  of  the  language 
used,  the  scope  of  the  investigation,  the 
type  of  use  to  which  the  target  telephone  is 
normally  put,  and  'the  point  during  the 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


Dial  911  for  police  service, 
but  not  everywhere  just  yet 


Some  day,  perhaps,  a citizen  will  be  able  to  dial  911  anywhere  in  the  country 
and  get  help  fast  in  an  emergency. 

But  in  a decade  after  the  first  911  system  wasstarted  in  New  York  City,  that 
day  still  appears  far  off.  It’s  not  because  law  enforcement  officials,  fire  departments 
and  other  safety  services  don’t  think  it’s  a good  idea.  In  fact,  those  that  have  911 
systems  arc,  by  and  large,  delighted  with  the  results. 

In  New  York,  the  police  department  reports  that  during  1977  a radio  car  was 
dispatched  to  the  scene  of  the  emergency  within  15  seconds  in  almost  90  percent  of 
the  calls  to  91 1,  because  the  system  includes  expanded  broadcasting  channels.  This 
year,  NYCPD  officials  predict,  response  time  will  be  within  15  seconds  in  94 


percent  of  the  calls  and  within  a half-minute  in  98  percent.  In  contrast,  when 


citizens  had  to  dial  a seven-digit  number  (and  usually  had  to  look  it  up)  response 
time  was  about  two  minutes. 

Some  800  cities  have  installed  91 1 in  the  last  decade  (and  100  arc  added  each 
year)  but  most  arc  cities  with  less  than  25,000  population.  Only  nine  of  the 
nation’s  25  largest  cities  have  adopted  911. 


There  appear  to  be  three  reasons  why  tire  911  idea  has  not  spread  more 
quickly;  questions  about  its  value,  political  factors,  and  costs. 

Some  critics  arc  not  convinced  that  91 1 saves  a significant  amount  of  time  in 
emergencies.  They  point  out  that  since  911  calls  go  to  a central  answering  service  — 
whether  police,  firemen,  or  an  ambulance  arc  needed  - the  caller  has  to  explain  the 
emergency  twice,  once  to  the  central  office  operator  and  once  to  the  proper  agen- 
cy. Therefore,  the  time  saved  by  not  having  to  look  up  and  dial  a seven-digit  num- 
ber may  be  lost  in  repetition  of  the  emergency  report. 

Most  of  the  political  problems  with  911  stem  from  the  fact  that  often 
telephone  exchanges  don’t  coincide  with  municipal  boundaries.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  rural  areas  where  a phone  exchange  may  cover  several  counties.  Thus  a 91 1 
system  set  up  to  serve  a small  city  may  get  emergency  calls  from  50  miles  outside 
its  jurisdictional  lines. 

Coordination  of  emergency  services  is  obviously  essential  with  911  - not  just 
between  public  safety  agencies  within  a municipality,  but  also  quite  often  between 
political  subdivisions.  As  anyone  who  has  ever  become  entangled  in  problems  of 
home  rule  and  local  autonomy  can  tell  you,  such  coordination  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  achieve. 

The  cost  picture  is  cloudy.  Chicago,  which  has  the  most  sophisticated  system, 
and  New  York  have  spent  many  millions  of  dollars  on  91 1.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
some  cities  the  change-over  to  911  has  been  accomplished  when  the 
communications  network  was  due  for  replacement  anyway,  and  the  new  system 
may  not  have  increased  costs  materially. 

The  increased  cost  of  monthy  phone  service  for  a 911  system  is  usually  not 
significant.  The  National  League  of  Cities  reports,  for  example,  that  New  York’s 
monthly  phone  bill  is  up  only  about  $1,000;  some  communities  have  even  reported 
lower  phone  bills  wiht  911  because  the  system  enabled  them  to  consolidate  many 
phones  into  one  central  exchange. 

Whatever  the  problems  with  911,  it  is  certain  to  become  more  common. 
Several  state  legislatures,  including  California,  Illinois  and  Minnesota,  have 
mandated  911  by  the  mid-1 980’s.  Others  arc  moving  in  that  direction,  although  a 
half-dozen  state  legislatures  have  refused  to  order  911  systems. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  is  pushing  the  911  concept 
with  grants  totalling  $3.2  million  to  various  cities.  Thus  far,  Congress  has  not  been 
sold  to  the  point  of  funding  the  kind  of  effort  that  would  be  required  for  a 
nationwide  system.  (Experts  estimate  that  to  convert  California  alone  to  91 1 would 
require  $30  million  in  the  first  year.  For  the  moment,  at  least,  that  kind  of  money 
is  not  in  the  cards.) 

The  LF.AA  is  now  studying  the  advantages  and  problems  of  91 1 systems.  If  all 
goes  well,  the  LEAA  report  will  be  completed  in  1980.  It  should  settle  many  of  the 
questions  about  91  l's  value,  jurisdictional  dilemmas,  and  costs. 

The  idea  for  911  grew  out  of  recommendations  by  the  President’s  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  1967,  but  that  hardly 
makes  the  United  States  a pioneer.  Several  European  countries  have  had  nationwide 
systems  for  some  years.  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  has  used  999  as  its  national 
emergency  number  since  1937. 

In  the  U.S.  it  appears  to  be  an  idea  whose  time  is  coming.  But  not  just  yet. 


(Ordway  P.  Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Blvd., 
Washington  Township,  Westwood  P.O.,  NJ  07675.) 
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Another  cop  pounds  the  novelist’s  beat 


Many  a sleuth  has  traded  the  revolver 
for  the  typewriter.  Private  eyes  such  as 
Allan  Pinkerton  and  William  J.  Bums 
pocketed  their  badges,  as  have  police  cap- 
tains and  street  cops  as  Joseph  Wambaugh, 
in  order  to  relate  through  best  sellers  the 
crime  events  of  their  lives.  Dorothy  Uhnak, 
creator  of  the  The  Investigation  (Pocket 
Books)  and  a gaggle  of  other  super  thrillers, 
is  a member  of  the  same  forceful  genre. 

For  fourteen  years,  Uhnak  was  a New 
York  cop,  a plainclothes  lady  detective, 
who,  as  she  told  this  writer  in  a recent 
interview,  found  not  only  the  pressures  of 
her  work  difficult  but  often  felt  her  fellow 
officers  and  superiors  to  be  oppressive. 

Beginning  in  1953  as  an  officer  working 
with  male  juvenile  delinquents,  Uhnak  rose 
slowly  and  painfully  through  the  ranks. 
She  became  one  of  eleven  women  out  of 
the  500-officer  force  covering  all  the  tran- 
sit areas  in  the  New  York  bureaus.  To  her 
superiors  she  and  her  sister  officers  were 
not  much  more  than  criminal  fodder.  One 
captain  told  her,  “You  dames  are  bodies.” 
The  60-hour  week  Uhnak  worked  was 
grueling  and  dangerous,  and,  even  though 
she  had  qualified  with  a .32  Smith  & Wes- 
son, she  felt  unsure  about  using  the  wea- 
pon. "1  was  no  Annie  Oakley,"  she  ad- 


mitted. 

Uhnak  became  more  than  just  a token 
lady  cop  on  the  force  after  capturing  a 
vicious  rapist  in  a subway  station;  to  male 
officers  she  was  then  “a  stand-up  guy.”  Her 
attacker  jumped  her  on  a platform.  At  first 
her  terror  was  that  of  any  ordinary  citizen. 
‘‘I’m  in  a play,”  she  recalled  thinking. 
Then:  "I’m  going  to  die,  me!”  Finally  she 
remembered  the  small  revolver  tucked 
away  in  her  purse  and  who  and  what  she 
was.  “I  have  the  advantage.  He  doesn’t 
know  I’m  a cop.”  She  began  to  notice 
everything  around  her  and  as  her  senses 
returned,  she  wordlessly  attacked  the 
rapist,  an  attack  that  surprised  him  and 
caught  him  off  guard. 

After  pinning  him,  Uhnak  let  out  with  a 
blood-curdling  scream  that  brought  her 
male  partner  on  the  run  with  his  gun 
drawn.  Ironically,  as  the  rapist  was  being 
handcuffed,  with  Uhnak  standing  over  him 
with  her  own  gun  drawn  and  pointed  at 
him,  a well-dressed  commuter  walked 
down  the  subway  stairs  and  instantly 
thought  she  was  a mugger. 

“Here,”  trembled  the  commuter,  offer- 
ing his  briefcase,  watch  and  wallet.  “Take 
it  all,  just  don’t  shoot.” 

"Oh,  go  home,  will  you,"  responded 


THE 

TRUTH 

MACHINE 

Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  for  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
- quickly  and  accurately. 

Housed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
dedicated  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a 
person’s  voice  tones.  These  changes  are  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II,  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  be  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation,  And,  truth  concerning  a specific 
issue  can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  appbeations  are  numerous:  Pre-employment  screening,  pohee,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contract  or  large 
financial  transactions. 

Certified  courses  in  be  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  are  nih  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis. 


ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 

Miniature  Recorders 
Night  Vision  Systems 
Parabolic  Microphone 
Scramblers 
Telephone  Recorders 
Vehicle  Followers 
Weapons  Detectors 
Attache  Case  Recorder 
Body  Armour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Equip. 
Identification  Equip. 
De-Bug  350 

Mark  II  Voice  Analyzer 
Explosives  Detector 
Letter  Bomb  Detector 
Bomb  Blanket 
Countermeasure  Services 


Uhnak.  “I’m  a cop.” 

For  this  capture,  she  was  promoted  to 
detective  third  grade,  yet  when  she  took  a 
maternity  leave,  she  found  hereelf 
"dumped  back"  to  pobcewoman  upon  her 
return  to  the  force.  “They  call  it  being 
reinstated,”  she  said.)  Eventually,  Uhnak 
was  made  assistant  to  the  chief  of  pobce. 
Her  ambition  was  still  to  rise  high  into  the 
ranks  as  she  prepared  to  take  the  sergeant’s 
test.  Why,  asked  the  chief,  would  she  want 
to  take  this  test?  "Because  I want  to  be  a 
captain,”  repbed  Uhnak.  The  chief  coun- 
tered that  if  she  would  drop  the  test,  he 
would  promote  her  to  detective  first  grade. 
“I  decided  that  he  that  giveth  can  take 
away.”  Uhnak  took  the  test,  finished  first 
ahead  of  500  men,  then  quit  the  force. 

She  immediately  gave  all  her  time  to 
writing,  her  lifelong  love.  Uhnak  had  been 
scribbling  stories  since  childhood.  Once  on 
the  force,  she  found  it  difficult  to  write 
routine  police  reports  and  wound  up  sub- 
mitting character  studies  of  the  people 
with  which  she  came  in  contact.  In  court, 
she  would  describe,  without  mentioning 
the  crime  those  standing  accused  and  how 
they  reacted  to  strange  surroundings. 

Drawing  from  her  police  experience, 
Uhnak  began  to  churn  out  crime  fiction. 
Though  many  insist  that  her  best  selling 
book  The  Investigation  was  based  upon  the 
Alice  Crimmins  case,  she  states  that  the 
similarity  between  the  facts  and  her  fiction 
are  merely  coincidental,  although  she  did 
admit  researching  the  case. 

Uhnak  is  unhappy  with  Hollywood,  par- 
ticularly Paramount  Studios,  which  pur- 
chased The  Investigation  for  a film.  She 
had  wanted  to  write  the  screenplay  but  it 


was  assigned  to  Tracy  Keenan  Wynn 
(whose  script  was  later  turned  down). 
Uhnak  believes  that  her  being  female  hurt 
her  chances  to  write  the  script. 

But  the  hard-working  cop  turned  writer 
is  a scrapper;  she  stated  that  she  intends  to 
start  her  own  film  company  in  New  York 
to  produce  her  next  work.  No  country 
estate  type,  Dorothy  Uhnak  writes  almost 
around  the  clock,  her  inspiration  being  the 
Russian  novelist  Fydor  Doestoyevski,  not, 
as  one  might  suspect,  Agatha  Christie, 
whom  Uhnak  labelled  "boring  — there 
must  be  millions  of  old  ladies  out  there 
reading  her.”  Moreover,  there  are  now  mil- 
bons  reading  Dorothy  Uhnak,  perhaps  even 
some  apprentice  writers  sweating  it  out  on 
dark  streets  and  on  subway  platforms  with 
badges  on  their  hips. 

• • • 

CRIME  NOTES:  Police  work  is  scru- 
tinized this  week  by  publishers.  James  Q, 
Wilson’s  The  Investigators  (Basic  Books) 
provides  an  in-depth,  though  somewhat 
academic,  look  into  the  operations  of  the 
FBI  and  DEA  (Drug  Enforcement  Agency), 
describing  for  the  curious  and  crime  buffs 
exactly  how  agents  handle  investigations  in 
the  field,  how  cases  are  selected  or  dis- 
missed, the  methods  employed  in  inter- 
viewing suspects,  even  the  instigation  of 
criminal  acts.  It  is  a rewarding  and  informa- 
tive book.  Wait!  I’m  a Federal  Game 
Warden  (McKay)  profiles  the  startling 
career  of  Willie  J.  Parker,  who  worked  as  a 
special  agent  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  in  Tennessee,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  who  was  considered  to  be  “the 
toughest  game  warden  of  them  all."  Parker 
proved  this,  as  he  and  co-author  Conway 
Robinson  relate  in  a breezy,  humorous 
style,  by  arresting  powerful  politicos  from 
Washington  *who  arrogantly  ignored  hunt- 
ing restrictions.  Barrett,  A Street  Cop  Who 
Cared  by  Ethel  Barrett  (Revell)  is  a moving 
portrait  of  a dedicated  Los  Angeles  cop 
who  brought  humanity  and  religion  into  a 
brutal  profession. 

(Released  through  the  Crime  Journal 
Syndicate,  Suite  226,  2561  N.  Clark  St., 
Chicago,  III.  60660) 
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surveillance  authorization  period  at  which 
the  interception  is  made"  were  all  taken 
into  account. 

Dissenting  from  the  decision  were  As- 
sociate Justices  Brennan  and  Marshall,  who 
wrote  that  the  Court’s  decision  “eviscerates 
this  congressionally  mandated  protection 
of  individual  privacy,  making  the  third  de- 
cision in  which  the  Court  has  disregarded 
or  diluted  congressionally  established  safe- 
guards designed  to  prevent  Government 
electronic  Surveillance  from  becoming  the 
abhorred  general  warrant  which  historically 
had  destroyed  the  cherished  expectation  of 
privacy  in  the  home."  (Scott  v.  United 
States,  No.  76-6767,  announced  May  15, 
1978. 

Cases  Added  to  the  Court’s  Docket 

Juries 

Two  Kansas  City  attorneys  have  con- 
vinced the  Supreme  Court  to  grant  a review 
of  a case  in  which  a defendant  has  alleged 
that  the  Missouri  state  laws  that  excuse 
women  from  jury  service  upon  request  may 
be  a violation  of  the  “Sixth  Amendment 
guarantee  of  impartial  jury  trial  in  criminal 
prosecutions  or  Fourteenth  Amendment’s 
Equal  Protection  Clause.” 

The  Missouri  Supreme  Court  had  ruled 
that  there  was  no  violation  of  either  the 
Sixth  or  the  14th  Amendments. 

The  question  which  will  be  put  before 
the  Supreme  Court  is  whether  "Missouri’s 


statutory  and  constitutional  scheme  for 
selection  of  petit  jurors,  which  grants 
women  automatic  exemption  based  solely 
on  sex,  deny  criminal  defendant  his  right 
to  trial  by  jury  and  due  process  of  law  as 
interpreted  in  Taylor  v.  Louisiana,  419 
U.S.  522  (1975)."  (Duren  v.  Missouri,  No. 
77-6067,  granted  review  on  May  1,  1978.) 
Probable  Cause 

Three  Corpus  Christi  attorneys  have 
filed  a petition  for  certiorari  in  order  to  ob- 
tain review  of  a Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals decision  which  held  that  “experi- 
enced law  enforcement  who  had  smelled 
marijuana  on  many  occasions  had  probable 
cause  to  search  marijuana  defendant’s  car 
on  basis  of  marijuana  odor  he  smelled 
emanating  from  vehicle.” 

The  petitioner's  attorneys  question 
whether  there  was  a Fourth  Amendment 
violation  "in  view  of  fact  that  basis  for 
search  of.  . . vehicle  was  detection  of  odor 
of  marijuana  by  officer  who  indicated  that 
neither  wind  direction  nor  contraband’s 
wrapping  or  lack  thereof  had  any  effect  on 
his  ability  to  detect  such  odor."  Also  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  is  the  question  of 
whether  there  was  "improper  weight  given 
by  trial  judge  to  testimony  relating  to  offi- 
cer’s sense  of  smell,  which  alone,  afforded 
basis  for  probable  cause  to  search  peti- 
tioner’s automobile."  (Woody  v.  United 
States,  No.  77-1487,  petition  Filed  April 
18,  1978.) 


The  search  for  ideal  stopping  power  in  police  handguns 


By  HUBERT  ELEONORA 

Police  handgun  ammunition  perfor- 
mance remains  a hotly  contested  and  heav- 
ily researched  issue.  There  has  been  a sub- 
stantial amount  of  excellent  writing  made 
available  to  police  personnel  on  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  the  “best”  and  “all-round 
effective”  handgun  and  cartridge.  After  all, 
this  is  a very  important  part  of  the  law- 
man’s equipment  and  for  the  defensive 
handgun,  the  first  consideration  must  be  its 
stopping  capability.  With  that  in  mind, 
some  familiar  thoughts  are  in  order  here. 

The  only  thing  that  justifies  shooting  at 
another  human  being  is  the  overwhelming 
need  to  cause  him  to  cease  immediately 
what  he  is  doing.  This  need  must  be  so 
great  that  it  does  not  matter,  morally  or 
legally,  if  he  dies  as  the  result  of  being 
stopped. 

This  article  will  discuss  only  this  abso- 


lutely essential  capability. 

• • • 

A well  known  evaluation  report  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Standards  Laboratory, 
issued  in  1975,  described  tests  conducted 
on  a number  of  handgun  cartridges,  rank- 
ing them  according  to  a Relative  Incapaci- 
tation Index  (RII).  The  RI1  was  based  on 
such  factors  as  the  loss  of  Kinetic  energy  in 
the  body  (KEL)  and  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  maximum  temporary  cavity  (MTC) 
formed  when  human  tissue  is  pushed  away 
by  the  projectile  — phenomena  which  arc 
highly  dependent  upon  bullet  velocity, 
configuration  and  caliber. 

The  costly  study  employed  a three- 
dimensional  anatomical  model  of  the 
human  form  which  was  dubbed  “Computer 
Man."  The  model  was  divided  into  150,000 
rectangular  solids,  each  of  which  was  as- 
signed a numerical  value  by  physicians  to 
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represent  its  relative  sensitivity  to  instant 
incapacitation  (that  force  necessary  to 
render  an  armed  person  attacking  an  armed 
police  officer  in  a high  stress  situation  in- 
capable of  posing  a further  threat  to  the 
officer's  safety).  The  incapacitation  of  this 
felon  could  be  the  result  of  clinical  death, 
unconsciousness  biomedical  dysfunction, 
or  other  factors-,  pain,  however,  was  not 
considered  to  be  a contributing  factor  in 
determining  incapacitating  injuries. 

LESL  used  sophisticated  instrumenta- 
tion, mathematical  modelling,  accurate  in- 
teractive computers  and  special  ballistic 
gelatin  blocks  at  a certain  temperature 
which  arc  considered  the  best  tissue  simu- 
lant presently  available.  The  use  of  this 
type  of  gelatin  (20  percent  at  10  degrees 
Celsius)  was  first  suggested  in  “Wound  Bal- 
listics," an  Army  Surgeon  General’s  study, 
edited  by  MC  Major  J.  Beyer,  (U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1962). 

Gelatin  conforming  to  the  above  specifi- 
cations, and  15  centimeters  in  depth,  was 
also  used  in  the  evaluations  of  projectile 
performance  conducted  in  Denver  and 
Seattle  and  the  studies  of  the  Southwestern 
Institute  of  Forensic  Sciences  of  Dallas  as 
published  in  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement 
Bulletin. 

Kinetic  energy  loss  in  the  body  was  even 
considered  a qualitative  measure  of  a bul- 
let’s instantaneous  incapacitation  capabil- 
ity by  then  Major  General  Julian  S. 
Hatcher,  but  as  the  Army  Surgeon  General 
studies  of  1904  had  pointed  out,  this  KEL 
could  not  in  any  way  be  used  in  the  search 
for  either  killing  or  stopping  power.  A cop 
needs  instant,  one-hit  stopping  power,  thus 
Hatcher  devised  his  Table  of  Relative  Stop- 
ping Power  (RSP)  based  mainly  on  bullet 
momentum,  which  is  mass  times  velocity. 
More  on  RSP  later,  though. 

Gelatin,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  cannot 
simulate  the  composition,  let  alone  the 
reaction  of  fibrous,  flexible,  highly  liquid 
human  flesh  to  the  impact  of  bullets.  Upon 
striking  and  subsequently  entering  human 
tissue,  bullets  induce  hydraulic  or  hydro- 
static shock,  caused  by  the  bullet  moving 
so  fast  that  body  fluids  cannot  move  out  of 
its  path.  As  a result,  energy  is  absorbed  by 
the  fluids  and  a phenomenon  called  tissue- 
quake  produces  a temporary  cavity  of  ex- 
tremely short  duration,  after  which  the 
elastic  tissue  contracts  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  permanent  cavity  made  by  the  bullet 
(the  wound  channel).  The  maximum 
size  and  shape  of  this  maximum  temporary 
cavity  as  it  overlapped  vital  organ  areas  of 
the  Computer  Man  at  proper  depth  of 
penetration,  was  important,  if  not  deter- 
minant to  the  bullet’s  RII.  In  fact,  the 
“ballooning”  effects  that  high  velocity  bul- 
lets have  on  ballistic  gelatin  must  be  seen 
to  be  believed.  In  addition  to  the  above 


relative  performance  information,  the  sci- 
entists also  fed  the  computers  with  data, 
kept  equal  for  all  cartridges  tested,  on 
penetration  characteristics,  ricochet  poten- 
tial, shooter  accuracy  (measured  by  having 
soldiers  in  a stress-type  scenario  fire  the 
M1911A1  .45  automatic  pistol)  and  timing 
point  (considered  to  be  best  at  armpit 
level). 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
M1911A1  .45  automatic  is  a heavy  recoil- 
ing pistol  which  demands  adequate  instruc- 
tion and  more  than  casual  training  in  order 
to  employ  it  effectively,  especially  in  a 
stress  situation.  Armpit-level  aiming  is  diffi- 
cult in  a stress  situation  and  dangerous  to 
bystanders  as  the  target  can  easily  be 
missed.  Also,  don’t  forget  that  the  armpit 
region  of  the  human  anatomy  houses  some 
of  the  vital  organs  so  highly  sensitive  to 
impact  trauma. 

Denver  and  Seattle  both  used  conclu- 
sions obtained  in  early  stages  of  the  LESL 
testing  and  thus  made  many  of  the  same 
mistakes.  One  inexcusable  mistaken  as- 
sumption they  made  can  be  summed  up  in 
the  equation:  KEL  gives  MTC  which  is 
RSP.  While  some  very  interesting  informa- 
tion can  be  found  in  these  reports,  it  is 
tragic  that  the  conclusions  on  ammunition 
performance  which  were  obtained  as  a re- 
sult of  misconception  of  data  obscured  the 
otherwise  important  efforts  of  the  research 
people. 

In  the  opinion  of  "knowledgeable 
folks,"  it  is  acceptable  for  some  of  the  data 
to  be  used  in  evaluating  wounding  effec- 
tiveness and/or  injury  severity.  However, 
concluding  that  wounding  effectiveness 
equals  stopping  power  may  prove  fatal. 
Many  police  departments  put  too  much 
credence  in  the  gelatin/KEL/MTC  experi- 
ments and  adopted  medium  bore 
(,38/.357/9mmL)  expanding  bullet  types: 
they  lost  (and  will  continue  to  lose,  until 
they  review  their  ammunition  policies) 
several  good  men  and  women  after  the 
officers  had  shot  and  thus  wounded  per- 
petrators several  times. 

By  now  it  should  be  well  known  from 
autopsy  reports  and  other  materials  that  in 
handgun  barrels  the  majority  of  bullets 
simply  don’t  develop  enough  velocity  to 
deform  in  human  flesh  in  the  controlled 
manner  their  manufacturer  would  have  us 
believe.  Rifle  bullets,  of  course,  quite  well 
in  this  respect,  simply  because  they  travel 
at  rifle  velocities. 

Naturally,  isolated  incidents  in  which 
pistol  bullets  deformed  as  expected  must 
be  seen  as  peculiar  and  analyzed  thorough- 
ly before  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  There 
is  little  argument  that  if  these  expanding 
bullets  perform  as  intended,  they  perform 
well.  However,  until  consistent  perfor- 
Continucd  on  Page  9 


Leam  the  Truth, 
the  Whole  Truth... 


at  SOUTHERN 
INSTITUTE 
Of  POLYGRAPH 

2803  East  Commercial  Boulevard 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33308 
Telephone  (305)  772-1450 


The  Southern  institute  of  Polygraph  offers  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  polygraph 
courses  available  in  the  United  States.  „„ 

The  southern  institute  of  Polygraph  educational  systems  qualifies  its  graduate 
students  as  trained  and  competent  polygraph  examiners  „ . 

The  institute  will  process  all  necessary  papers  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  aid  and 
assist  ail  students  In  the  receipt  of  their  respective  state  license  as  an  authorized  and 
certified  polygraph  examiner 
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FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP. 


FOR 

POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


C-1 698 
C-1103 
C-2269 

056 

057 
090 
Ol  973 
0111 
095 
02295 


Ol  701 
02264 
0121 
01173 
02120 
01401 
01179 
02148 
01181 
01185 
01203 
Ol  200 
Ol  767 


CS-25  Correction  Promotion  Course 

(One  Volume) $10.00 

CS-31  Every-Day  Spanish  for  Police  Officers ....  8.00 

CS-32  Police  Administration  & Supervision 1 0.00 

CS-18  Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume).  . 10.00 
CS-24  0 & A on  Drug  Education 8.00 


C-1924  Adminstrative  Investigator 8.00 

024  Assistant  Attorney 10.00 

C-1697  Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women’s 

Prisons 10.00 

Assistant  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

Assistant  District  Attorney 10.00 

Associate  Attorney 10.00 

Attorney 10.00 

Attorney  Trainee 8.00 

Border  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

Border  Patrolman 6.00 

Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 8.00 

Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 6.00 

Building  Guard 6.00 

C-2260  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

02261  Campus  Security  Officer  I 8.00 

C-1700  Campus  Security  Officer  II 8.00 

C-2081  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

Campus  Security  Specialist 8.00 

Capital  Police  Officer 6.00 

Captain,  Police  Department 10.00 

Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

Chief  Investigator 10.00 

Chief  Marshal 10.00 

Chief  of  Police 10.00 

Chief  Police  Surgeon 13.75 

Chief  Security  Officer 10.00 

Commissioner  of  Correction 10.00 

Commissioner  of  Police 10.00 

Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse 

Educational  Programs 10.00 

C-165  Correction  Captain 10.00 

C-956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

C-956b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women)  ....  6.00 

C-166  Correction  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-1219  Correction  Matron 6.00 

C-167  Correction  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

C-168  Correction  Officer  (Women) 6.00 

C-957  Correction  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

0169  Correction  Sergeant 8.00 

C-958a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men)  . . . 6.00 

C-958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women)  . 6.00 

C-959  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 8.00 

C-966  Court  Officer 6.00 

01229  Criminal  Investigator 8.00 

C-969  Criminal  Law  Investigator 8.00 

C-177  Customs  Inspector 6.00 

C-161 1 Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal).  . . 6.00 

C-1 239  Deputy  Chief  Marshal 8.00 

C-2263  Deputy  Probation  Director 10.00 

C-1 900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV 10.00 

0204  Deputy  Sheriff 6.00 

C-1 763  Deputy  Supt.  of  Women’s  Prisons 10.00 

C-1 620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 6.00 

C-1 762  Deputy  Warden 1 0.00 

Cl  247  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 6.00 

C-1 405  Drug  Abuse  Technician 6.00 

C-251  Federal  Guard 6.00 

C-1 612  Federal  Protective  Officer 6.00 

C-1 285  Field  Investigator 6.00 

C225  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

C-258  Fireman  Examinations-AII  States 6.00 

0281  Forest  Ranger g.OO 

C-304  Guard  Patrolman 6.00 

0353  Hospital  Security  Officer 6.00 

0332  Housing  Captain 10.00 

C-338  Housing  Guard 6.00 

C-340  Housing  Lieutenant .8.00 


0342 

Housing  Patrolman 

02262 

C-344 

Housing  Sergeant 

C-1 828 

C-361 

Identification  Clerk 

C-1 829 

C-1 986 

Identification  Officer 

02315 

C-2294 

Identification  Specialist  .... 

01997 

C-362 

Immigration  Patrol  Inspector.  . . . 

6.00 

0665 

C-364 

Inspector 

01459 

C-370 

Institution  Safety  Officer 

6.00 

0702 

C-377 

Investigator 

C-1 923 

C-378 

Investigator-Inspector 

6.00 

C-1 999 

C-406 

Jail  Guard 

C-1 467 

C-1 329 

jail  Matron 

0996 

C-1 331 

Jail  Training  Supervisor 

8.00 

02265 

01332 

Jailer-Clerk 

02070 

01341 

Law  Assistant 

01665 

0448 

Law  Clerk 

02038 

C-442 

Lieutenant,  Police  Department. 

02073 

01378 

Narcotics  Security  Assistant 

. . . 6.00 

01987 

02245 

Paralegal  Aide 

02119 

01688 

Park  Patrolman 

C-1 010 

0574 

Parole  Officer 

C-1 020 

0575 

Patrolman  Examinations  - All  States 

. . . 6.00 

02298 

0576 

Patrolman,  Police  Department 

. . . 6.00 

C-1 998 

C-1 922 

Patrolman-Policewoman 

. . . 8.00 

0725 

0640 

Police  Administrative  Aide  . . . 

0732 

0594 

Police  Cadet 

0733 

0639 

Police  Clerk 

0794 

C-1 847 

Police  Communications 

C-1 060 

& Teletype  Operator 

0748 

02256 

Police  Dispatcher 

0749 

C-1 939 
C-1 755 

C-1 739 

C-1 741 

C-595 

C-596 

C-597 

C-598 

C-1  791 

C-1 427 

C-2259 

C-618 

C-1 981 

C-980 

C-2266 

C-1 428 

C-981 

C-619 

C-1 429 


Police  Officer 6.00 

Police  Officer, 

Nassau  County  Police  Dept.  (NCPD) 8.00 

Police  Officer, 

New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD) 8.00 

Police  Officer, 

Suffolk  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD) 8.00 

Police  Patrolman 6.00 

Police  Surgeon 10.00 

Police  Trainee 6.00 

Policewoman 6.00 

Principal  Investigator 8.00 

Principal  Probation  Officer 8.00 

Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) . 10.00 

Prison  Guard 6.00 

Probation  Counselor  . . , 8.00 

Probation  Consultant 8.00 

Probation  Director 10.00 

Probation  Employment  Officer 6:00 

Probation  Investigator 8.00 

Probation  Officer 8.00 

Probation  Officer  Trainee 6.00 


C-1 692 
C-1  SI 
C-1 744 
C-1 703 
C-1 503 
C-1 666 
C-1 667 
C-2106 
C-2299 

C-1 766 
C-1 689 
C-819 
0820 
C-821 
C-822 
0823 
C-852 
C-853 
C-1 989 
0894 
0891 


Probation  Supervisor 8.00 

Probation  Supervisor  I 8.00 

Probation  Supervisor  II 8.00 

Professional  Conduct  Investigator 6.00 

Program  Specialist  (Correction) 8.00 

Ranger,  U.S.Park  Service 6.00 

Safety  Security  Officer 6.00 

School  Crossing  Guard 6.00 

School  Guard 6.00 

Security  Guard 6.00 

Security  Officer 6.00 

Senior  Attorney 10.00 

Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 8.00 

Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

Senior  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

Senior  Identification  Officer 8.00 

Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 8.00 

Senior  Investigator 8.00 

Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator . . 8.00 
Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction)  10.00 

Senior  Special  Officer 8.00 

Sergeant,  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority  ....  8.00 

Sergeant,  Police  Department 8.00 

Sheriff 6.00 

Special  Agent  FBI io.OO 

Special  Investigations  Inspector 6.00 

Special  Officer 6.00 

State  Policewoman 6.00 

State  Trooper 6.00 

Superintendent  of  Women’s  Prisons  ....  10.00 

Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

Supervising  Court  Officer 8.00 

Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

Supervising  Investigator 8.00 

Supervising  Professional  Conduct 

Investigator io.OO 

Supervising  Special  Officer 8.00 

Traffic  and  Park  Officer 6.00 

Transit  Captain 10.00 

Transit  Lieutenant 8.00 

Transit  Patrolman 6.00 

Transit  Sergeant 8.00 

Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 8i00 

Uniformed  Court  Officer 6.00 

United  States  Marshal 8.00 

United  States  Park  Police  Officer 6.00 

Warden 10.00 


Watchman 6.00 

Each  BOOK  contains  hundreds  of  multiple-choice  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS,  and  NOTES  for  your  examination. 
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Police  handgun  ammunition:  the  search  for  an  ideal  load 


Continued  from  Page  7 
mance,  accompanied  by  less  harassment  in 
the  form  of  “banned-by-Gcneva-Conven- 
tion”  protests,  are  here  to  stay,  it  is  safer 
and  more  logical  to  adhere  to  "the  tradi- 
tional (American)  feeling  that  the  bigger 
the  bullet,  the  more  effective  the  car- 
tridge” (DiMaio,  1975). 

A few  notes  on  this  Geneva  syndrome 
might  be  in  order.  Groups  of  concerned 
citizens  claim  that  expanding  bullets  are 
banned  from  "civilized”  warfare  and 
should  not  be  used  by  police  because  they 
are  "Dum-Dums"  and  are  outlawed  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1863-64.  The 
Geneva  Convention  concerned  itself  with 
founding  the  Red  Cross  and  instituting  a 
code  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  irrespective  of  the  side  they 
fought  on. 

The  Hague  Conferences  of  1899  and 
1907,  besides  outlawing  firing  on  enemy 
troops  from  balloons,  banned  the  use  of 
bullet  types  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
modern  soft  point  and  jacketed  hollow 
point  projectiles,  which  are  perfectly  legal 
in  a police  sidearm.  Even  in  the  host 
country  for  the  Conferences,  the  Nether- 
lands (one  of  the  first  to  sign  the  Hague 
Declaration),  this  bullet  design  is  con- 
sidered acceptable  for  police  use  and  was 
even  proposed  as  standard  ammunition  in 
recent  editions  of  Algameen  Politieblad, 
the  official  police  magazine  of  that  coun- 
try. While  the  authors  of  the  magazine  ar- 
ticles accepted  the  1975  DiMaio  findings  as 
gospel,  they  were  realistic  enough  to  sug- 
gest standardization  of  the  .45  automatic 


pistol  should  only  full  metal  jacket  bullets 
be  authorized. 

The  British  didn’t  sign  the  Hague 
Declaration  in  1900  because  they  were 
fighting  fanatical  warriors  in  India  with  a 
bullet  developed  at  the  Dum-Dum  Arsenal 
outside  Calcutta.  When  these  proved  to  be 
inadequate  medicine,  officers  and  soldiers 
alike  used  the  awesome  .476  or  .577  cali- 
ber handguns,  because  even  then  big  bore 
sidcarms  were  known  to  work. 

The  literature  of  ballistic  effectiveness  is 
abundant.  Professor  Allen  P.  Bristow  gave 
law  enforcement  a great  book,  The  Search 
for  an  Effective  Police  Handgun,  in  which 
the  interested  student  will  find  proof 
beyond  a shadow  of  a doubt  that  wound- 
ing has  never  been  equal  to  stopping. 
Another  good  gun  writer,  Dean  Grennell, 
relates  in  Law  Enforcement  Handgun 
Digest,  the  experiences  of  a police  officer 
assigned  to  a unit  investigating  all  shootings 
of  and  by  police.  The  officer  failed  to  find 
a single  incident  in  which  calibers  such  as 
.38,  .357,  and  9mmL,  regardless  of  the 
exotic  bullet  style  used,  stopped  the  victim 
with  a single  shot  at  the  time  of  the  shoot- 
ing. In  some  cases  the  victim  died  later,  but 
initially  kept  offering  dangerous  resistence 
at  the  scene  after  multiple  hits  with  in- 
effectively calibered  projectiles. 

Observational  evidence  of  the  instances 
where  actual  stopping  power  was  achieved 
is  not  unequivocable  due  to  the  inherently 
uncontrolled  nature  of  the  date.  Neverthe- 
less, it  would  be  a major  stride  if  a data- 
bank were  kept  on  shooting  incidents: 
More  studies  such  as  Chapman  et  al's  “A 


Descriptive  Profile  of  the  Assault  Inci- 
dent" would  be  helpful  only  if  they  incor- 
porate all  or  most  of  the  incidence  vari- 
ables and  detailed  analysis  of  specific 
confrontation  that  are  necessary  for  mcan- 
ingful  conclusions  to  be  made  when  evalu- 
ating departmental  policies  regarding  am- 
munition requirements. 

In  every  serious  armed  confrontation 
there  arc  a number  of  variable  factors  that 
are  beyond  an  officer’s  control,  but  which 
will  contribute  to  the  outcome  of  the  situ- 
ation: the  weather,  clothing,  presence  of 
drugs  and  the  amount  of  adrenalin  in  the 
bloodstream,  size,  health  and  weight  or  the 
opponent,  his  state  of  mind  and  ability  to 
withstand  stress,  and  his  determination  to 
continue  aggression,  to  name  just  a few. 

Whether  or  not  the  officer,  in  that 
highly  emotional,  split  second  moment, 
can  inflict  an  effective  wound  to  a vital 
body  center  (brain,  spine,  lung)  is  not  of 
such  great  importance  as  many  people  tend 
to  think  when  other  vital  organs  arc  hit 
(with  the  ones  mentioned  above  almost  all 
bullets  will  have  100  percent  soft  point). 
What  is  of  absolute  importance  here  is 
the  amount  of  medical  shock  the  bullet 
imparts  on  the  target.  A person  could 
be  fatally  wounded  and  yet  not  even  be 
aware  of  the  fact  for  a while.  On  the 
other  hand,  shock  may  be  connected  with 
a serious  would,  and  it  would  be  the 
effects  of  shock  (possibly  due  to  rapid  loss 
of  blood,  blood  pressure  and  oxygen  sup- 
ply to  the  brain  without  effective  and 
immediate  emergency  treatment)  rather 
than  those  of  the  wound  itself  which 


will  produce  the  stopping  power. 

In  a law  enforcement  context,  stopping 
power  should  be  immediate  in  all  instances. 
It  should  be  understood  that  damage  to  the 
supporting  bone  structure  of  the  body  and 
the  internal  organs  by  "secondary  projec- 
tiles" helps  in  achieving  positive  stops. 
Secondary  projectiles  are  easily  formed  if. 
for  example,  a high  velocity  bullet  hits 
bone.  In  that  occurrence,  the  splinters 
wander  off  in  different  directions,  affecting 
organs  and  cutting  blood  vessels.  If  an  of- 
ficer succeeds  in  stopping  his  aggressor 
with  a single  shot,  he  has  no  further  need 
to  shoot.  Hence,  there  will  be  less  danger 
of  ricochets  hitting  bystanders  and  less 
danger  of  the  criminal  possibly  losing  his 
life  in  a prolonged  lethal  confrontation. 


(The  second  part  of  the  preceding 
article  will  be  presented  in  the  July  4 
edition  of  Law  Enforcement  News.) 


Ma&r/ine 

801  Second  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Please  send  the  current  issue  of 
POLICE  Magazine  to  examine  at  no  cost  or 
obligation,  and  enroll  me  as  a subscriber.  If  I am  not 
completely  satisfied,  I can  write  ‘'cancel"  on  the  subscription 
invoice  you  send  me.  Otherwise,  I will  pay  S12.00  for  a full  year’s  sub- 
scription of  six  issues.  I Or.  S20.00  for  a two-year  subscription.  I 

(Please  make  checks  payable  to:  Criminal  Justice  Publications,  Inc.) 


Police  Magazine  is  the  nation’s  first  periodical  devoted  to  detailed 
objective,  on-site  reporting  about  America’s  police. 

In  Police  Magazine  you’ll  find  reports  on  management  trends, 
union  activities  and  collective  bargaining,  research  studies,  shift- 
ing patterns  of  crime  and  other  police  problems,  police  education 
and  training,  new  pressures  on  police  officers  and  their  families, 
the  ongoing  debate  over  the  role  of  the  police  in  our  changing  society. 

Whatever  your  involvement  in  criminal  justice,  you're  sure  to 
find  Police  Magazine  useful  — a source  of  new  ideas  for  handling 
your  own  problems,  a source  of  information  to  make  your  job  easier. 
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Current  job  openings  in  the  criminal  justice  system 


Assistant  Professor  of  Criminal  Justice.  The  University  of 
Evansville  in  Indiana  anticipates  an  opening  beginning 
September  1,  1978.  A Ph.D.  or  ABD  is  preferred,  how- 
ever, consideration  will  be  given  to  applicants  with  an  MA 
and  professional  experience  in  corrections. 

Successful  candidate  will  teach  courses  in  criminal 
justice  at  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels.  The 
position  requires  teaching  excellence,  research  involve- 
ment, and  effective  liaison  with  community  criminal  jus- 
tice agencies. 

Send  letter  and  resume,  three  letters  of  reference  and 
transcripts  by  July  10,  1978  to:  Dean  Charles  Evans, 
College  of  Arts  and  Science,  University  of  Evansville,  P.O. 
Box  329,  Evansville,  IN  47702. 

Graduate  Assistantships  in  Law  Enforcement.  The  law 
enforcement  concentration  in  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity’s MS  program  in  Administration  of  Justice  is  offering 
graduate  assistantships  in  teaching  and/or  research  in  law 
enforcement,  beginning  August  21,  1978  or  January  15, 
1979. 

The  operational  research  projects  are  available  with 
the  Research  and  Development  Bureau  of  the  Memphis 
Police  Department.  Tuition  waivers  are  provided  for 
graduate  coursework  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science 
degree.  At  present,  a quarter-time  assistantship  requires  10 
hours  of  work  per  week  for  $174.00  per  month,  while  a 
half-time  assistant  receives  $348.00  per  month  for  20 
hours  of  work  per  week.  Assistantship  awards  are  made 
each  fall,  spring,  and  summer  semester.  Closing  date  (or 
Fall  1978  is  July  14,  1978;  for  Spring  1979  the  deadline  is 
December  8,  1978. 

For  application  and/or  further  information,  contact: 
Dr.  Fred  Klyman,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delin- 
quency and  Corrections,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Car- 
bondale,  IL  62901.  Telephone:  (618)  453-5701. 

Senior  Researcher.  Public  Systems  Evaluation,  Inc.,  a 
non-profit  research  organization  which  focuses  on  the 
evaluation  of  innovative  concepts  and  methods  within  the 
public  sector,  is  seeking  an  individual  with  superior 
writing  skills  and  three  to  five  years  experience  in  law 
enforcement  research.  Other  qualifications  include  a mas- 
ters degree,  familiarity  with  research  in  the  police  field 
and  experience  in  the  application  of  statistical  methods. 
Salary  of  $2,100  per  month  plus  will  be  based  on  experi- 
ence, skills  and  potential.  Liberal  benefits  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

Send  resume,  references  and  a personal  note  to: 
Michael  Cahn,  Operations  Manager,  Public  Systems  Evalu- 
ation, Inc.,  929  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  MA 
02139. 

Assistant  Professor,  Criminal  Justice.  The  School  of  Crim- 
inal Justice  at  Michigan  State  University  has  announced 
this  tenure  stream  opening  to  begin  in  fall  1978.  The 


POLICE  ADMINISTRATION/ 
PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

The  University  of  North  Dakota  is  seeking 
an  assistant  professor  for  a tenure  track 
position,  beginning  August  20,  1978.  Teach- 
ing load:  nine  hours  per  semester  primarily  on 
the  undergraduate  level.  Courses  include 
Criminal  Justice,  Police  Administration, 
Police  Operations  and  Police  Information 
Systems.  May  also  teach  some  courses  in  Pub- 
lic Administration.  Additional  duties  include 
directing  ongoing  programs  and  advising 
students  in  Police  Administration  and  Crim- 
inal Justice. 

Qualifications:  preferably  a Ph.D.  or  J.D., 
masters  considered.  Practical  experience  in 
police  work  highly  desired.  Salary  range 
$13,500  to  $15,500  for  nine  months.  Sum- 
mer session  is  optional. 

The  University  of  North  Dakota  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Em- 
ployer. Apply  by  August  1978  to:  Steven  C. 
Markovich,  Chairman,  Department  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand 
Forks,  ND  58202. 


position  will  require  teaching  duties  at  the  undergraduate 
and  graduate  levels.  Specialization  areas  are  open,  how- 
ever, preference  will  be  given  to  applicants  with  a demon- 
strated interest  in  law  enforcement  administration. 

A Ph.D.  or  equivalent  is  required,  but  well  qualified 
ABD’s  will  be  considered  if  completion  of  degree  is  im- 
minent. Applicants  should  have  strong  preparation  in  re- 
search methods  and  evidence  of  accomplishment  in  or 
potential  for  research  and  publication.  Some  professional 
experience  in  the  area  of  specialty  and  teaching  experi- 
ence are  desirable.  Women  and  minority  group  candidates 
are  specifically  solicited.  Salary  will  be  negotiable  for  a 
regular  10  month  appointment. 

Updated  vita,  educational  record  and  three  letters  of 
reference  must  be  submitted  in  application.  Copies  of 
recent  publications  or  other  written  work,  if  available, 
should  also  be  included.  All  application  material  should  be 
forwarded  to:  Dr.  Frank  Horvath,  Chairman,  Faculty 
Search  Committee,  School  of  Criminal  Justice,  Michigan 
State  University,  East  Lansing,  MI  48824. 

Instructor  in  Law  Enforcement.  Vincennes  University,  a 
comprehensive  two-year  community  college  in  Indiana, 
invites  applications  for  this  position  which  involves  teach- 
ing law  enforcement  related  core  courses  as  well  as  Crim- 
inalistics 1 and  II  with  lab  work.  Counseling  of  students  is 
also  required. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  candidates  with  law  en- 
forcement experience  and  a bachelors  degree  in  a criminal 
justice  related  field  with  desire  to  pursue  a masters  degree. 
Criminalistics  and  police  laboratory  experience  is  neces- 
sary with  familiarity  with  gas  chromotography,  infra-red 
spectrophotometry,  ballistics,  photography  and  some  ba- 
sic serology.  Academic  rank  and  salary  will  be  commen- 
surate with  the  credentials  of  the  candidate.  The  contract 
will  be  for  nine  months  with  15  credit  hours  or  22  contact 
hours  per  semester.  Candidates  must  have  a commitment 
to  the  junior  college  philosophy. 

Applications  and  resumes  should  be  accompanied  by 
official  copies  of  college  transcripts,  placement  dossiers  if 
available  and  three  letters  of  recommendation.  Apply  to: 
Jack  E.  Eads,  Chairman,  Public  Service  Division, 
Vincennes  University,  Vincennes,  IN  47591.  All  applica- 
tions must  be  received  by  July  15,  1978;  the  candidate 
must  be  prepared  to  begin  on  August  15,  1978. 

Criminal  Justice  Faculty  Positions.  East  Tennessee  State 
University  in  Johnson  City  is  seeking  three  qualified  indi- 
viduals to  staff  the  school’s  newly-formed  Criminal  Justice 
Department.  All  three  positions  will  begin  on  September 
1,  1978. 

The  first  post  carries  the  title  of  department  chair- 
person. A doctorate  in  criminal  justice  or  a related  field  is 
required.  Responsibilities  will  include  handling  the  ad- 
ministrative tasks  involved  in  running  the  department  as 
well  as  coordinating  field  experience  and  research.  The 
successful  candidate  will  also  be  required  to  teach  courses 
in  criminal  justice  and/or  corrections. 

A tenure  track  teaching  and  research  position  is  also 
available.  A doctorate  in  criminal  justice  or  a related  field 
is  preferred.  Salary  will  be  dependent  upon  the  successful 
applicant’s  qualifications. 

The  third  job  offering  is  a one-year  temporary  teach- 
ing and  research  post.  An  individual  with  a Ph.D.  in  crim- 
inal justice  is  desired.  Salary  will  be  commensurate  with 
educational  background  and  experience. 

Send  applications  to:  Personnel  Office,  East  Ten- 
nessee State  University,  P.O.  Box  24070A,  Johnson  City, 
TN  37601.  The  deadline  for  applications  to  the  chair- 
person post  is  July  15,  1978,  while  applications  for  the 


Criminal  Justice  Faculty 

The  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
of  Fordham  University,  New  York  City,  has  an  open- 
ing beginning  September  1978  for  a professor  of 
Criminal  Justice  at  the  rank  of  assistant  professor 
or  higher.  Primary  specialty  areas  include  Criminal 
Justice,  Research  Methods,  Evaluation  Research,  and 
Computer  Programming.  Duties  include  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate  teaching  and  research.  A Ph.D.  is 
required.  Salary  is  competitive. 

Please  send  vita  before  July  1 to:  Dr.  John  Mar- 
tin, Chair,  Department  of  Socidlogy  and  Anthropolo- 
gy, Fordham  University,  Bronx,  NY  10458.  An  af- 
firmative action/equal  opportunity  employer. 


other  two  positions  must  be  received  by  July  31,  1978. 

JOB  ANNOUNCEMENTS  WANTED 
If  your  department,  agency  or  educational 
institution  has  job  openings  in  the  criminal 
justice  field,  we  will  announce  them  free  of 
charge  on  this  page.  Display  advertisers  will  be 
billed  at  the  regular  rate.  Send  notices  to. 
LEN,  444  W 56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


Criminal  Justice  Faculty  Vacancy 
Ball  State  University  Muncie,  Indiana 
One-year  temporary  position  available  Fall, 
1978.  Minimum  of  Master's  degree  in  Crimi- 
nal Justice,  advanced  graduate  work  or  ABD 
preferred.  Teaching  will  include  courses  in 
probation  and  parole,  corrections  and  law  en- 
forcement. College  or  university  teaching  and 
field  experience  desired.  Rank  of  instructor  or 
assistant  professor  depending  upon  education 
and  training.  Salary  dependent  upon  degrees 
and  experience.  Send  vita  and  three  references 
to:  Search  Committee,  Department  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  & Corrections,  Ball  State  Univer- 
sity, Muncie,  IN  47306.  Applications  re- 
quested by  June  30,  1978. 

Ball  State  Univeristy  practices  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  education  and  employment. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST/PROGRAMMER 

A challenging  and  creative  job  is  available  for  an 
analyst/programmer  to  work  as  an  integral  member  of 
an  evaluation  research  team  that  is  analyzing  the 
operations  of  the  Troy,  New  York  Police  Department 
and  the  community  needs  for  police  service.  The  city 
and  county  have*0'ntiY  purchased  a Burroughs  gener- 
ation 17.  model  26  computer  (128K)  which  will  have 
a geographically-based  file  with  multiple  access,  and 
which  is  expected  to  be  operational  by  the  end  of  this 
year. 

The  tasks  involved  in  the  position  include:  writing 
the  programs  and  analyzing  the  data  being  collected 
in  six  surveys;  performing  an  analysis  of  the  informa- 
tion flow  and  record  keeping  needs  of  the  depart- 
ment; working  closely  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Safety  to  assess  information  needs  not  ade- 
quately met  by  the  present  system;  assessing  the  com- 
patibility of  the  hardware  in  terms  of  those  needs; 
setting  goals  and  priorities  for  the  new  information 
system,  giving  particular  attention  to  the  question  of 
which  information  needs  will  be  met  by  spoken  com- 
munication, by  paper,  and  by  EDP,  developing  an  ap- 
propriate system  for  safeguarding  police  department 
data;  developing  priorities  for  a smooth  transition  to 
the  new  system;  supervising  transition  and  initial  im- 
plementation. 

Among  the  skills  required  for  the  job  are:  knowl- 
edge of  COBOL,  structured  programming,  and  prefer- 
ably a familiarity  with  Burroughs;  knowledge  of  SPSS 
and  non-parametric  statistics  preferred;  skill  in  sys- 
tems analysis  as  used  in  planning,  with  ability  to  work 
in  model  building  systems  helpful  but  not  essential; 
solid  and  broad  background  in  social  science  applica- 
tions of  information  systems  preferred  over  experi- 
ence in  police  information  systems;  ability  to  think 
logically  and  learn  quickly,  and  a sense  of  humor  and 
ability  to  work  in  a close-knit  organization. 

Salary  starts  at  $16,750  depending  upon  back- 
ground. A minimum  of  two  years'  experience  in  pro- 
gramming and  analysis  is  required.  The  job  is  available 
in  June  and  continues  through  mid-February  1980 
funded  by  a grant  from  the  New  York  State  Division 
of  Criminal  Justice  Services.  Fringes  include  health 
and  life  insurance.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 

Send  resume  and  letter  describing  how  your  back- 
ground prepares  you  for  this  position  to:  Dr.  Dorothy 
Guyot,  Evaluation  Project  Director,  Troy  Police  De- 
partment. Troy,  NY  12180.  Enclose  the  names  of 
three  references.  For  further  information  about  the 
position  contact  Max  Chmura,  Research  Associate, 
at  (518)  270-4446. 


July  13-16,  1978.  Law  Enforcement 
Hypnosis  Seminar.  To  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Hynosis 
Institute,  Inc.  for  additional  details,  con- 
tact: Dr.  Martin  Reiser,  Director,  Law  En- 
forcement Hypnosis  Institute,  Inc.,  303 
Gretna  Green  Way,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90049.  Telephone:  (213)476-6024. 

• • • 

vjuly  17-21,  1978.  Advanced  Firearms 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Smith  & Wesson 
Academy.  For  more  information,  contact: 
Director,  Smith  & Wesson  Academy, 
Springfield,  MA  01101. 

• • • 

July  19,  1978.  State  and  Direction  of 
Corrections  and  the  Future  of  Corrections 
Seminar.  For  more  information,  write:  The 
University  of  Sydney,  Institute  of  Crimi- 
nology, 173-175  Phillip  Street,  Sydney, 
N.S.W.  2000,  Australia. 

• • • 

July  24-August  4,  1978.  Two-week  Law 
Enforcement  Training  schools.  To  be  held 
in  Anchorage,  Alaska  by  the  National 
Training  Institute.  For  additional  details, 
contact:  National  Training  Institute, 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  Washington, 
DC  20537. 

• • • 

July  25-27,  1978.  Training  Skills  Semi- 
nar. To  be  held  in  Cincinnati.  Presented  by 
the  Interface  Resource  Group.  Fee:  $250, 
which  covers  all  costs.  For  further  informa- 
tion and  registration  call  or  write:  Pro- 
grams Coordinator,  Interface  Resource 
Group,  3112  Wayne  Avc.,  Dayton  OH 
45420.  Telephone:  (513)  254-6775. 


July  26-28,  1978.  Rape  Investigation 
Course.  To  be  held  at  the  Portland  Hilton 
in  Portland,  Oregon.  Presented  by  Theo- 
rem Institute.  Fee:  $225.  For  further  in- 
formation, contact:  Michael  O’Neill,  Vice 
President,  Theorem  Institute,  1737  North 
First  Street,  Suite  390,  San  Jose,  CA 
95112.  Telephone:  (408)  294-1427  in 
state,  or  (880)  538-6896  outside  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

• •.  • 

July  31-August  4,  1978.  Short  Course 
for  Prosecutors.  Conducted  by  North- 
western University  School  of  Law.  Fee: 
$250.  For  further  information,  contact: 
Prof.  Fred  W.  lnbau,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law,  357  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  6061 1 . 

• • • 

August  6-10,  1978.  Twenty-sixth  An- 
nual Seminar  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Auto  Theft  Investigators.  To  be 
held  at  the  Sheridan  Motor  Inn  in  Mobile, 
Alabama.  Fee:  $40.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact:  Sgt.  Scott  V.  B.  English, 
Maryland  State  Police,  Pikesville,  MD 
21208.  Telephone:  (301)  486-3101  ext. 
371. 

• • • 

August  6-18,  1978.  Crime  Prevention 
Training.  Presented  by  the  California  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  at  the 
Kellogg  West  Center  for  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, California  State  Polytechnic  Univer- 
sity, Poma,  California.  Tuition:  $256.14. 
For  further  information  and  applications, 
contact:  Loss  Prevention  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
613,  Sonoma,  CA  95476.  Telephone: 
(707)  938-5656. 

• • • 

August  7-10,  1978.  Police  Discipline 
Course.  Presented  by  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Denver.  For  more  details,  write  or  call: 
IACP,  1 1 Firstfield  Rd.,  Gaithersburg,  MD 
20760.  Telephone.-'  (301)  948-0922  ext. 
208. 

• • • 

August  8-11,  1978  Short  Course; 


Models  for  Management.  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
For  further  information  contact:  Florida 
Institute  for  Law  Enforcement,  St.  Peters- 
burg Junior  College,  6605  5th  Avenue 
North,  P.O.  Box  13489,  St.  Petersburg,  FL 
33733. 

• • • 

August  9-11,  1978.  Staff  Communica- 
tions Skills  Seminar.  To  be  held  in  Cincin- 
nati by  the  Interface  Resource  Group.  Pro- 
gram will  be  limited  to  20  participants.  Fee 
of  $275  covers  all  costs  for  the  three-day, 
in-resident  event,  including  tuition,  mater- 
ials, room  and  meals.  For  further  informa- 
tion and  registration,  see:  July  25-27. 

• • • 

August  9-12,  1978.  Four-day  Certified 
Course  in  Lie  Detection  and  Stress  Analy- 
sis: The  Mark  II  Voice  Analyzer.  Presented 
by  Law  Enforcement  Associates  Inc.,  at 
the  Hilton  Gateway  Hotel,  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  Fee:  $395.  For  more  details,  write 
or  call:  Law  Enforcement  Associates  Inc., 
88  Holmes  Street,  Box  128,  Belleville,  NJ 
07109.  Telephone:  (201)  751-0001. 

• • • 

August  13-18,  1978.  Anti-Terrorism 
Seminar.  To  be  held  at  the  Homer  Garrison 
Jr.  Memorial  Law  Enforcement  Academy. 
Presented  by  the  Texas  Department  of 
Public  Safety.  For  more  details  contact: 
Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety,  5805 
North  Lamar,  P.O.  Box  4087,  Austin,  TX 
78773,  Telephone:  (512)  422-0331  ext. 
492. 

• • • 

August  14-16,  1978.  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect  Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Police 
Juvenile  Specialist  Project.  University  of 

Missouri-Columbia.  To  be  held  at  the 

UMKC  Education  Building,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  For  further  information,  contact: 
Richard  D.  Ruddle,  Police  Juvenile  Ser- 
vices, 307  Waston  Place,  Columbia,  MO 
65211. 

• • • 

August  14-18,  1978.  Legal  Aspects  of 
the  Intelligence  Function.  Presented  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice. To  be  held  in  Dallas.  For  more  details, 
consult:  August  7-10. 

• • • 

August  14-25,  1978.  Two-week  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Schools.  To  be  held  in 
Atlanta  by  the  National  Training  Institute. 
For  further  information,  consult:  July 
24-August  4. 

• • • 

August  20-24,  1978.  108th  Congress  of 
Correction.  Sponsored  by  the  American 
Correctional  Association.  To  be  held  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  For  more  details,  con- 
tact: American  Correctional  Association, 
4321  Hartwick  Road,  Suite  L208,  College 
Park,  MD  20740. 

• • • 

August  21-23,  1978.  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect  Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Police 
Juvenile  Specialist  Project.  University  of 

Missouri-Columbia.  To  be  held  at  the 

Rodeway  Inn,  St.  Louis.  For  further  in- 
mation,  consult:  August  14-16. 

• • • 

August  27-Scptcmber  1,  1978.  Anti- 
Terrorism  Seminar.  To  be  held  at  the 
Homer  Garrison  Jr.  Memorial  Law  Enforce- 


ment Academy  by  the  Texas  Department 
of  Public  Safety.  For  further  information, 
sec:  August  13-18. 

• • • 

August  28-31,  1978.  The  Police  Role  in 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect.  Presented  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  For  more  details,  sec:  August  7-10. 

• • • 

August  28-Scptcmbcr  1,  1978.  Sex 
Crimes  Course.  Presented  by  the  Florida 
Institute  for  Law  Enforcment.  For  further 
information,  sec:  August  8-1 1 . 

• • • 

August  29-31,  1978.  Fundamental 

Crime  Analysis  Workshop.  To  be  held  at 
the  Century  Plaza  Hotel  in  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia.  Sponsored  by  the  Theo- 
rem Institute.  For  further  information  and 
contact  address,  cdnsult:  July  26-28. 

• • • 

September  4-9,  1978.  Eighth  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  Criminology.  To  be  held 
in  Lisbon,  Portugal.  Fees:  $US80  for  par- 
ticipants, $US50  for  accompanying  per- 
sons, and  $US20  for  students.  For  more 
information  and  registration,  write  or  call; 
Banco  Totta  & Acoves,  Lisbon;  Acct., 
7.954.  876/001-,  8th  International  Congress 
on  Criminology.  Or,  Mr.  Caeiro;  Organiza- 
tion Committee  of  the  8th  International 
Congress  on  Criminology,  Ministry  of  Jus- 
tice; Lisbon,  Portugal. 

• • • 

September  4-15,  1978.  Two-week  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Schools.  To  be  held 
in  New  Orleans,  by  the  National  Training 
Institute,  for  further  information,  consult: 
July  24-August  4. 

• • • 

September  6-8,  1978.  Seminar:  Hand- 


ling Hazardous  Materials  Transportation  ' 
Emergencies.  Conducted  by  The  National 
Fire  Protection  Association.  To  be  held  in 
Chicago.  For  further  information,  contact: 
James  V.  McKicman,  Senior  Fire  Service 
Training  Specialist,  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association,  470  Adantic  Avc.,  Bos- 
ton, MA  02210. 

• • • 

September  10-16,  1978.  Onc-wcek 

Training  Seminar  on  Terrorism/Civil  Dis- 
orders. Presented  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Police  in  conjunction  with  LF.AA.  For  fur- 
ther information,  contact  either  DSGA. 
DeMauro  or  Det.  R.  Stengel,  Project  Coor- 
dinators, New  Jersey  State  Police  Training 
Center,  Sea  Girt,  NJ  08750,  Telephone: 
(201)449-5200. 

• • • 

September  11-13,  1978.  Planning  and 
Budgeting  Workshop.  Presented  by  the 
Theorem  Institute.  To  be  held  at  the 
Islandia  Hyatt  House  in  San  Diego.  Fee: 
$225.  For  more  complete  information, 
consult:  July  26-28. 

• • • 

September  11-13,  1978.  Weapon  Selec- 
tion Workshop.  To  be  held  in  Albany,  New 
York  by  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  for  more  details,  consult: 
August  7-10. 

• • • 

September  11-14,  1978.  Police  Leader- 
ship Effectiveness.  To  be  held  in  San  Diego 
by  the  Police  Executive  Program.  For  ad- 
ditional information,  contact:  G Patrick 
Gallagher,  Director,  Police  Executive  Pro- 
gram; Suite  400,  1909  K Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

• • • 

September  11-15,  1978.  Homicide  In- 
vestigation Course.  Conducted  by  the 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
For  more  details,  sec:  August  8-11. 

0 • • • 

September  12-14,  1978.  Seminar: 
Audits/Financial  Investigations  that  detect 
Fraud  and  Embezzlement.  Conducted  by 
the  Association  of  Federal  Investigators. 
To  be  held  at  the  Sheraton  Chicago  Hotel, 
in  Chicago.  Fee: $225.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact:  Association  of  Federal  In- 
vestigators, 815  15th  Street.,  N.W.  Wash- 
ington, DC  20005. 


LEAA  study  identifies  critical 
areas  in  stemming  corruption 


Continued  from  Page  1 
fined  as  "tighter  supervision"  in  the  report, 
was  utilized  by  reform  chiefs  in  Oakland, 
Newburgh  and  New  York.  The  executives 
ordered  their  first-line  supervisors  to  direct- 
ly scrutinize  a greater  portion  of  the  per- 
formance of  their  subordinates. 

In  an  outline  of  the  various  control, 
methods  used  in  the  reforms,  the  study 
said  that  New  York  and  Oakland  placed 
court-authorized  wiretaps  on  the  phones  of 
criminals  and  police  officers  who  were  un- 
der surveillance.  Oakland  also  monitored 
conversations  on  police  telephones  without 
the  need  for  a court  order. 

A more  direct  surveillance  device,  called 
“corruption  patrolling"  consisted  of  ob- 
serving locations  at  which  police  cor- 
ruption is  likely  to  occur,  such  as  gambling 
houses,  prostitution  centers  and  unlicensed 
bars.  The  technique  was  also  employed  in 
Oakland’s  jail,  where  bailees  were  inter- 
viewed to  determine  whether  jail  officers 
had  recommended  a specific  bail  bonds- 
man, indicating  that  kickbacks  might  have 
been  arranged. 

Integrity  tests  were  conducted  in  some 
of  the  cities  to  weed  out  corrupt  officers. 
Oakland’s,  reform  chief  authorized  students 
jto  pose  as  drunks  to  sec  if  their  money 


would  be  stolen  when  they  were  arrested 
and  booked,  while  New  York  used  a mid- 
dle-aged woman  who  turned  in  "lost  wal- 
lets" containing  cash  and  credit  cards  to 
patrol  officers  to  determine  if  they  would 
take  the  appropriate  action. 

Oakland  and  New  York  also  used  dif- 
ferent approaches  in  attempting  to  elimin- 
ate one  source  of  police  corruption  — il- 
legal gambling  operations.  Oakland  staged  a 
major  crackdown  on  the  gaming  establish- 
ments, leaving  few  gambling  operators 
around  to  bribe  police  officers. 

In  New  York,  meanwhile,  the  police 
adopted  a policy  of  limiting  their  gambling 
arrests  to  instances  based  on  specific  citi- 
zen complaints.  Under  the  reform  rule,  the 
few  arrests  that  were  made  had  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  presence  of  a superior  of- 
ficer. 

New  York  also  utilized  corrupt  officers 
who  were  detected  as  informants  in  ex- 
change for  providing  them  with  varying 
degrees  of  immunity  from  prosecution,  ac- 
cording to  the  report. 

A summary  report  of  the  study,  entitled 
"Controlling  Police  Corruption"  can  be  ob- 
tained for  $1.00,  prepaid,  from  the  Supcr- 
intendent  of  Documents,  U-,S-  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C  20402. 
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Strike  threat  looms  over  NYPD 
as  PBA  demands  25%  pay  hike 


New  products  for 
law  enforcement 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in- 
formation received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  here- 
in should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


Continued  from  Page  1 
would  jump  to  $42,000  annually,  repre- 
senting a $6,000  increase. 

The  city  apparently  intends  fo  trade  off 
its  series  of  givebacks  to  reduce  the  bottom 
line  on  salary  and  benefit  cost.  The  de- 
mands include  elimination  of  night-shift 
differential  pay.  paid  release  time  for  union 
activity,  uniform  allowances  for  personnel 
who  do  not  wear  uniforms,  and  days  off 
for  giving  blood. 

DcMilia  described  the  list  as  “ridicu- 
lous" and  noted  that  "until  they  come 
down  and  give  us  something  reasonable  to 
negotiate  with,  we've  got  nothing  to  nego- 
tiate." 

On  the  day  before  he  walked  out  of  the 
negotiating  session,  the  union  president 
said  in  a television  interview  that  the 
chances  for  a police  strike  are  “better  than 
70  percent.”  “If  they  take  unfair  advantage 
of  my  people,  I will  call  a strike,"  he  said. 

Regarding  the  strike  ballot,  which  was 
scheduled  to  be  mailed  out  June  16,  the 
union  leader  predicted  that  his  membership 
would  vote  “overwhelmingly"  in  favor  of  a 
walkout.  He  noted  that  he  conducted  an 
informal  poll  in  one  Manhattan  precinct 
and  found  that  the  officers  were  unani- 
mously behind  a strike  action. 

DeMilia  outlined  the  major  grievances 
that  may  prompt  a strike,  stating  that  the 
city  force  had  lost  7,000  members  during 
the  budget  crisis,  its  officers  had  not  been 
given  a pay  increase  for  four  years,  had 
given  up  $17.50  a week  in  pay  checks,  and 
had  suffered  an  18  percent  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

Although  a New  York  State  statute, 
known  as  the  Taylor  Law,  prohibits  strikes 
by  public  employees,  the  PBA  president  in- 
dicated that  his  union  could  strike  legally 
because  the  state’s  new  financial-package 
law  for  the  city  “negated”  the  Taylor  pro- 
vision along  with  other  labor  statutes. 

One  of  the  stated  purposes  of  the  new 
law,  which  is  tied  to  a fiscal  watchdog 
panel,  is  to  ban  any  arbitration  award  for 
wage  hikes  that  might  require  tax  increases. 
If  a community  must  raise  taxes  to  pay  a 
raise,  it  would  not  have  the  “ability  to 
pay"  under  the  law  and  the  award  would 
be  voided. 

In  spite  of  DeMilia’s  claim  that  the 
statute  displaces  the  Taylor  Law,  the  PBA 


Continued  from  Page  3 
the  project  seems  to  have  already  proved 
beneficial  to  some  of  the  participants. 
Purdy  observed  that,  in  carrying  out  the 
tests,  some  of  the  departments  have 
identified  gaps  in  their  investigative  data 
collection,  while  others  have  recognized 
the  need  for  new  investigative  procedures 
or  have  raised  questions  about  the  use  of 
evidence  which  they  currently  collect. 

Another  positive  effect  of  the  collabora- 
tive effort,  according  to  the  PERF  presi- 
dent, is  that  it  is  giving  police  department 
staffs  hands-on  training  in  managing  and 
completing  controlled  research  efforts. 

Police  Chief  Allen  H.  Andrews  of  Peor- 
ia, Illinois  is  credited  with  the  initial  de- 
sign of  the  replication  experiment.  He 
tested  the  SRI  burglary  decision  model  on 
500  cases  in  his  city  and  found  that  the 
model  correctly  predicted  the  investiga- 
tive outcome  92  percent  of  the-  time. 

Based  on  the  Peoria  application  of  the 


has  also  filed  a suit  in  State  Supreme  Court 
to  invalidate  the  effect  of  the  new  law.  The 
action  charges  that  New  York  City’s  realty 
tax  rate  is  not  at  the  state  maximum  so 
that  the  city  does,  in  fact,  have  the  "ability 
to  pay"  by  simply  raising  property  taxes. 

While  the  union  pursues  the  suit  to  rein- 
state its  right  to  arbitration,  two  of  the 
city’s  borough  presidents,  Howard  Golden 
of  Brooklyn  and  Donald  R.  Manes  of 
Queens,  have  recommended  that  the  PBA 
accept  the  four  percent  raise  that  was  givo{i 
to  the  municipal  coalition  in  an  interim 
agreement,  and  wait  for  the  court’s  ruling. 

Commenting  on  the  plan  in  a union  bul- 
letin, DeMilia  said  he  was  "ready  and  will- 
ing to  sit  down  and  listen  and  talk  to  any- 
one if  it  will  benefit  our  members."  He  had 
noted  earlier,  however,  that  no  one  had  of- 
ficially submitted  tha  plan  to  the  union. 

Meanwhile,  the  PBA  has  joined  a coali- 
tion of  nine  other  unions,  called  the  Public 
Safety  Council,  in  a apparent  effort  to  aug- 
ment its  bargaining  power.  DeMilia  was 
elected  as  one  of  the  group's  three  execu- 
tive directors  along  with  Richard  J.  Vizzini, 
president  of  the  Uniformed  Firefighters  As- 
sociation and  Stephen  E.  Crowley,  presi- 
dent of  the  Detectives  Endowment  As- 
sociation. 

Also  represented  in  the  coalition  are 
unions  representing  New  York  City’s  tran- 
sit and  housing  police,  correction  and  court 
officer,  probation  officers,  bridge  and  tun- 
nel officers  and  deputy  sheriffs. 

Two  of  the  union  leaders  who  were 
present  at  the  coalition's  first  meeting  on 
June  12  said  that  their  respective  member- 
ships had  already  voted  to  strike  at  yet  to 
be  scheduled  dates.  The  officials,  from 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court  Uniformed 
Officers  Association  and  the  New  York 
State  Uniformed  Court  Officers  Associa- 
tion, said  the  walkouts  are  designed  to 
protest  a plan  that  they  said  would  put 
their  members  into  state  Civil  Service 
grades. 

While  the  court  officer  unions  contend 
that  the  proposed  revisions  in  grading 
would  limit  maximum  salary  ranges  and 
promotional  opportunities,  a state  official 
stated  that  no  present  officers’  pay  would 
be  lowered  and  that  the  proposal  is  "sub- 
ject to  change"  based  on  union  negotia- 
tions and  public  hearings. 


SRI  device,  PERF  developed  its  own  repli- 
cation procedure,  utilizing  a number  of 
untried  techniques  which  were  designed 
not  only  to  explore  case  screening  pro- 
cedures, but  also  to  shed  light  on  the 
general  issues  of  research  methodology  and 
design. 

In  addition  to  Purdy’s  and  Allen's 
agencies,  the  participating  departments 
include  those  in  Arlington  County,  Vir- 
ginia; Baltimore  County,  Maryland;  Bos- 
ton; De  Kalb  County,  Georgia;  Fairfax 
County,  . Virginia;  Hartford;  Jacksonville, 
Florida;  Lakewood,  Colorado;  Madison, 
Wisconsin;  Montgomery  County.  Maryland; 
Multnomah  County,  Oregon;  Newark;  New 
Rochelle,  New  York;  Oakland,  California; 
Orange  County,  Florida;  Orlando;  Port- 
land. Oregon;  Prince  Georges  County, 
Maryland;  Rochester,  New  York;  San 
Diego  County,  California;  San  Francisco; 
Santa  Ana,  California;  Savannah,  Georgia, 
and  Toledo.  Ohio. 


LOCK  PICKS  - The  Majestic  Lock  Com- 
pany offers  a number  of  pick  kits  for  law 
enforcement  use,  including  the  popular 
Lockaid  Tool. 

Featuring  a lifetime  warranty,  the 
Lockaid  is  a pistol-like  device  that  utilizes 
supplied  needle  picks  that  are  tension 
adjustable.  It  comes  complete  with  three 
needle  sizes  and  a tension  wrench  to 
facilitate  the  opening  of  various  lock  types. 
Each  unit  is  stamped  with  an  individual 
serial  number  to  discourage  theft  and 
illegal  use. 

Other  Majestic  Lock  products  include 
the  Pix-Ez  self-contained  tool,  the  Pix-Quik 
color-coded  pick  set  and  the  Pix-Pak  kit, 
which  features  picks  with  lightweight 
styrene  handles. 

To  obtain  an  illustrated  brochure, 
write:  Majestic  Lock  Co.,  Inc.,  60  Warren 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10007.  Telephone: 
&12)  227-3326. 

• • • 

BODY  ARMOR  INSULATOR  - The  Cool 
Shirt  is  a polyester/cotton  undergarment 
designed  to  reduce  the  heat  factor  for  po- 
lice personnel  who  wear  bulletproof  vests. 

Worn  between  the  body  and  the  body 
armor,  the  shirt  is  tailored  to  maintain  a 


space  that  allows  air  to  circulate  freely, 
which  permits  the  body  to  cool  itself  as  it 
would  normally. 

Suitable  for  use  under  both  standard 
and  extended  coverage  vests,  the  Cool  Shirt 
is  machine  washable  and  hangs  to  dry.  It  is 
available  in  four  sizes  - small  (34-36), 
medium  (38-40),  large  (42^4),  and  extra- 
large  (46-48).  The  smaller  sizes  each  weigh 
10  ounces,  while  the  larger  sizes  weigh  11 
ounces. 

Complete  information  is  available  from 
Safariland  Ballistics.  Inc.,  1946  South 
Myrtle,  Monrovia,  CA  91016.  Telephone: 
(213)  357-7970. 

• • • 

POLYGRAPHS  - The  Lafayette  Instru- 
ment Company  has  introduced  a new  line 
of  lie  detection  devices  that  feature  modu- 
lar construction  to  facilitate  quick  replace^ 
ment  of  defective  parts,  case  of  modifica- 
tion or  upgrading  and  custom  design  for  in- 
dividual needs. 

Among  the  major  improvements  incor- 
porated into  the  new  systems  are  modular 
recording  channels,  quick-disconnect  rib- 
bon cables,  plug-in  power  supply  boards, 
switchable  electro-cardio/electro-pneumo 
modules,  standard  case  designs,  and  more 
sensitive  mechanical  cardio  units. 

While  most  of  the  modular  units  feature 
a captive  inking  system  for  graph  read-out, 


two  of  the  devices,  models  761-64X  and 
76 1-63 X,  utilize  a thermal  writing  system 
to  print  graph  lines  with  heat,  eliminating 
the  need  for  ink. 

All  models  can  be  ordered  in  either 
Halliburton  aluminum  or  Samsonite 
attache  cases  at  no  difference  in  cost.  All- 
electronic,  electro-cardio  or  mechanical 
cardio  units  arc  available  in  both  3-pen  and 
4-pen  designs. 

Lafayette  also  offers  a line  of  polygraph 
desks  and  subject  chairs  that  arc  compat- 
ible with  the  new  modular  units.  The  desks 
accomodate  the  insertion  or  removal  of  all 
polygraphs,  providing  for  either  office  or 
field  use,  while  the  chairs  are  styled  for 
firm  but  comfortable  body  support,  allow- 
ing the  best  tracings  possible. 

For  further  details,  contact:  Lafayette 
Instrument  Company,  P.O.  Box  1279, 
Lafayette,  IN  47902.  Toll-free  telephone: 
(800)  428-7545.  Indiana  residents  call: 
(317)  423-1505. 

• • • 

REMOTE  CONTROL  LOCKS  - Manufac- 
tured for  use  in  police  stations,  municipal 
buildings,  computer  centers,  banks  and 
other  high  security  locations,  Sccuritron's 
Magnalock  utilizes  electromagnetic  force  to 
lock  doors  and  other  closeable  openings. 

The  standards  Model  61  has  a holding 
force  of  1,000  lbs.,  and  an  improved  model 
can  exert  an  electromagnetic  force  in 
excess  of  3.000  lbs.  Both  locks  are  acti- 
vated by  a new  12-volt,  DC  power  supply 
unit.  wTiich  is  capable  of  powering  acces- 
sory items  such  as  indicator  lamps,  status 
sensors,  digital  actuators  and  shunt  keys. 

Numerous  devices  can  be  ordered  to 
control  and  deactivate  the  Magnalocks,  in- 
cluding ID  card  actuators,  automatic  tim- 
ing devices,  digital  actuators,  and  micro  or 
toggle  switches.  A chain  of  overriding  con- 
trol or  authority  can  be  achieved  with  pro- 
per switching  commands. 

To  receive  literature  describing  the  sys- 
tem, write  or  call:  Securitron  Magnalock 
Corporation,  P.O  Box  49875,  Los  Angeles, 
CA  90049.  Telephone:  (213)  472^779. 

• • • 

METAL-PIERCING  AMMO  - KTW  Inc 
offers  this  special  application  ammunition 
only  for  police  and  military  use.  The 
teflon-coated  projectiles  have  been  tested 
to  have  a higher  penetration  factor  than 
conventional  or  even  steel  jacket  or  high- 
speed hollow  point  bullets. 

Designed  to  shoot  through  concrete, 
automobile  engine  blocks,  barricades  or 
armor  plate,  KTW  ammunition  can  be  used 
in  most  firearms,  including  the  .38  special, 
the  .44  special,  the  .357  Magnum,  the  .38 
Super  Colt  Automatic,  the  .45  Automatic, 
and  the  9mm  Lugcr. 

In  spite  of  their  metal-piercing  capabili- 
ties, the  bullets  have  a measured  maximum 
range  of  less  than  half  that  given  for  Stan- 
dard lead  and  jacketed  ammunition.  The 
feature  is  designed  to  diminish  the  likeli- 
hood of  casualties  resulting  from  misses 
and  stray  shots. 

Details  and  ordering  information  can  be 
obtained  by  writing:  KTW  Inc.,  710 

Cooper-Foster  Park  Road,  Lorain,  OH 


30  agencies  to  join  test  of 
clearance  prediction  design 


